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The Cross and the Crucifix. 


VER since the fifth century the crucifix has been the 
great religious emblem. Learned correspondents of a 
Catholic paper have lately argued that Our Lord died on one 
single stake ; but the cross, as distinct from the crucifix, was 
very early the badge of the Christian. ‘God forbid,” says St. 
Paul, “that I should glory save in the Cross of Christ.” What 
form this glorying took in the case of early Christians, Tertul- 
lian tells us : “ At every step and movement, when we go in or 
out, when we dress or put on our shoes, at the bath, at the table, 
when lights are brought, when we go to bed, when we sit down, 
whatever it is which occupies us, we mark the forehead with the 
sign of the Cross.” Constantine placed a cross of gold in his 
palace, and set it with precious stones—such a cross aS was no 
longer “ foolishness ” to the Jews. From being the adornment 
of palaces, crosses became the adornment of persons. As Pope 
said of the Catholic belle of the last century—Miss Arabella 


Fermor: 
On her white breast a glittering cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 


The subject is one that suggests a hundred inappropriatenesses 
8 
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Gold and jewels do not seem to be the fit materials in which to 
present the emblem of humility and shame ; and the treatment 
of the cross as a mere heathen’s ornament seems an approach to 
profanation. Savonarola denounced those who possessed ivory- 
backed Gospels, yet practised not the laws of the Gospel ; who 
wore crosses, but would not embrace suffering. Such incon- 
sistency marks the history of man. And a common instinct to 
beautify—even barbarously—that which is beloved accounts for 
the jewelled cross—to say nothing of the wonderful and mystical 
significance of the precious stones employed. And if on the 
neck of the indifferent woman a cross twinkles, it is no very 
special pleading to say that it may be better to wear the badge 
of Christianity lightly than not to wear it at all. It is, at any 
rate, a lesson and an inspiration ready to hand if ever the mood 
of the wearer led her so te see it. 

The be-jewelling of reliquaries containing fragments of the 
true Cross is, of course, a different affair. The Feast of the 
Finding of the Cross, kept in May, is to commemorate an event 
attributed to the year 326. The tomb of Our Lord had been 
filled with rubbish, and a temple of Venus built over it by 
Hadrian. The devout Helena, mother of Constantine, searched 
for the tomb at which another woman had been the first to 
stand. When she found the tomb she found also three crosses, 
with the inscription over that which was the Lord’s. Miracles 
are said to have further attested its authenticity. The nails, 
the inscription, and a great part of the Cross itself went to Con- 
stantine, who built a church upon the sacred site. The rest of 
the Cross was enshrined in silver and left in Jerusalem. From 
the possession of so untold a treasure naturally came the service 
known as “the Adoration of the Cross”—a service now per- 
formed in honour of the Cross all over the earth on Good 
Friday, every crucifix being elevated by the spiritual imagination 
of man into a kind of proxy of that Cross of Shame and that 


dying Figure of undying Love which make Calvary the name 
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of hope to man. In this sense is the crucifix to be adored with 
supreme worship, as Lactantius said in early times, and as St. 
Thomas re-asserted in a passage that has been much discussed. 
Bossuet, in a letter upon it, says that, though we need not adopt 
St. Thomas’s language, there is nothing in it that is really 
extreme when it is properly understood. Another Feast, that 
of the Exaltation of the Cross, commemorates the apparition 
Constantine himself swore that he beheld in the year 317, when 
he was preparing to do battle against Maxentius. In the full 
daylight he traced a cross of light, with the inscription, “ Con- 
quer by this.” The message seems, perhaps, to modern ears a 
counsel of peace; but a more martial age regarded it as a 
blessing on warfare. The use of crosses in processions is 
traced back by Baronius to the fourth century; and the sig- 
nificances of some of the ceremonial must be lost in the mist of 
antiquity. The explanation that the Papal or Archiepiscopal 
cross is turned in procession towards the Pope or Archbishop 
“to show that the thought of Christ crucified is to support them 
in their toils,” though it seems to introduce a somewhat arbi- 
trary distinction between one set of burdens and another, may 
pass muster ; but what means Gavantus when he tells us that 
Regulars carry the cross with a veil hanging from it “to indicate 
their subjection and inferiority to the Secular clergy ?” 

No crucifix is found in the Catacombs, and no allusion is 
made to the crucifix by Christian writers during the first four 
centuries. Strange and painful to say, the first representation of 
the Crucifixion remaining to the modern world is the blasphemous 
one discovered near the Church of St. Anastasia, near the Pala- 
tine Hill, and still preserved in Rome. Whether a crucifix 
suggested the parody, or the parody suggested a crucifix, or 
whether there was any connexion at all between them, can only 
be a matter of surmise. In the fifth century the figure of a 
lamb was first placed on the cross ; and this was followed by a 
small bust of Our Saviour, placed sometimes at the top, sometimes 
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at the foot, and sometimes in the centre of the cross. Such a 
cross, described by St. Paulinus of Nola, was painted red, and the 
figure was white. In the sixth century the crucifix, as we know 
it, came into general use, and St. Gregory of Tours makes the 
first mention of a picture of the Crucifixion in a church—St. 
Genasius’s at Narbonne. In a grave of the period—that of 
Chilperic the Frank—was found a small brass cross with the 
figure upon it; and a Syriac MS. of the Gospels, dated 586, 
and still preserved in Florence, has a picture of the Crucifixion. 
In 692, the Synod of Trullo formally sanctioned the use of the 
figure of Our Lord, instead of the figure of a lamb. From that 
date onwards the representations, in paint and in plaster, of the 
Crucifixion are so varied and universal as to call for little further 
classification or comment. A quotation trom the Catholic 
Directory says: “In the Syriac Book of the Gospels Christ 
is completely clothed, with hands and feet nailed, each foot being 
fastened by a separate nail. In the crucifix at Narbonne, 
described by St. Gregory, Christ’s body was almost naked.” The 
Byzantine figures were always fully robed; and this full dress 
has the support of a legend accepted as authoritative in its place 
and time: “A priest, who had exhibited to the people a figure 
of Christ only cinctured with a cloth was visited by an appari- 
tion which said : ‘ All ye go covered with various raiment, and 
ye show Me naked. Go forthwith and cover Me with clothing.’ 
The priest, not understanding, took no notice ; and on the third 
day this visitant appeared again and, having scourged the priest 
severely with rods, said : ‘Have I not told you to cover Me with 
garments? Go now and clothe the picture in which I appear 


crucified.’ ” 

In one point almost all the earliest crucifixes agreed, and here 
again we qucte the high authority of the Catholic Directory: 
“Theyall represented Christ as nailed indeed to the Cross, but with 
open eyes, in dignified repose, and without any trace of pain on His 
face. Sometimes a royal crown was placed on His head. When 
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the Greeks, though not until the tenth century, painted Christ 
with anatomical correctness, as dying or already dead, the inno- 
vation gave great scandal to the Latins. Cardinal Humbert 
attacked the Greeks for this practice in very violent language, 
while a Synod under the schismatical Patriarch Michael Cerula- 
rius, speaks of godless men from the West who anathematised 
the Orthodox Church because it did not change unnaturally the 
form of man’ which Christ took. Gradually, however, the Greek 
custom prevailed even in the West, partly because it was reason- 
able, partly because Greek artists often settled in Western 
Europe; and D’Agincourt gives copies of Italian crucifixes 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries which follow the Greek 
fashion.” How much modern taste has changed may be seen 
from the crucifix in general use in Spain, the realism of which, 
though it moved a St. Teresa and a St. Ignatius, is still un- 
welcome to the English sense of reticence. 

It was to Italy, to France, to Belgium, and to the Tyrol, rather 
than to Spain, that Catholics in England turned for supplies of 
the sacred symbol when her own artists failed her under force 
of circumstances. Naturally enough, the greater number of these 
are of religious rather than of artistic import. They suffice for 
their purpose, and accord with present taste. But as_ taste 
grows the whole decoration of our churches will demand re- 
consideration ; for it will certainly become intolerable that the 
house of God—the beauty of which we are incited to love—should 
become the receptacle of specimens of tawdry and debased art 
which no art gallery would exhibit, and with which no man of 
cultivation would consent to vulgarise his home. Christian feel- 
ing, no less than artistic taste, will demand that, as of old, the 
pick, and not the refuse, of the studios must go to the churches, 
to delight, and no longer offend, the eye, and to inspire the heart 
with devotion instead of with disgust. In that day the cruci- 
fixes will keep their place more than any other objects of devout 
decoration. The general absence of colours has saved them 
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from colours that offend; and one model for the figure very 
generally prevails. Here and there this mediocrity of fair merit 
is broken by an individual exceptional beauty. 

Such exceptional beauty is presented by the Crucifix of which 
we give an engraving. It was carved by a Tyrolese artist for 
the Fathers of Charity, by whom it was brought to England. 
Its first home was Rugby, whence it was removed to Wadhurst, 
where it now hangs in the Novitiate of the Fathers of Charity, 
at the end of the noble cloisters designed by Mr. Bernard 
Whelan. A cast of the Figure was made by Messrs. Burns and 
Oates, from whose studios replicas have gone forth. Of one 
of these, which has recently found a home in Ireland, the priest 
of the mission writes that its beauty has already deepened the 
fervour of his flock—the only tribute worthy of the crucifix, 
even as a work of art. “It has already made an extraordinary 
impression on the people,” writes Father E. M’Sweney, P.P. 
“In fact, up to this many did not realise what was meant by 
the Crucifixion of Our Saviour. Some were actually moved to 
tears as they gazed on this instrument of their Redemption.” 
The Figure is life-size. The modelling is perfect ; the expres- 
sion reserved, yet poignant beyond anything expressed by 
realism. Nearly every crucifix looks irreverent by its side. 

Though Crucifixions are no longer painted by English masters, 
the cross and the crucifix havea place in many modern pictures. 
In English poetry, too, the allusions become more numerous 
and devout. One such set of verses occurs to the mind at once, 
for it is one which gives Mr. Francis Thompson an opportunity 
for the use of one of his noble images : 

Now with wan ray that other sun of Song 
Sets in the bleakening waters of my soul: 


One step, and lo! the Cross stands gaunt and long 
"Twixt me and yet bright skies, a presaged dole. 


Even so, O Cross! thine is the victory. 
Thy roots are fast within our fairest fields ; 
Brightness may emanate in Heaven from thee, 
Here thy dread symbol only shadow yields. 
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Of reapéd joys thou art the heavy sheaf 
Which must be lifted, though the reaper groan ; 
Yea, we may cry till Heaven’s great ear be deaf, 
But we must bear thee, and must bear alone. 
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No Cyrenzan shall give a passing ease 
To the galled shoulder of our aching heart ; 
Yet woe the heart which from its burden flees! 
Crushed ’neath the fall of what it flung apart. 


Therefore, O tender Lady, Queen Mary, 
Thou gentleness that dost enmoss and drape 


The Cross’s rigorous austerity, 
Wipe thou the blood from wounds that needs must gape. 





And the tender allusion contained in the sonnet of another 
Catholic writer — addressed by one in the world to one 
in Religion—comes to mind. It is headed “Thoughts in 





Separation ” : 


We never meet ; yet we meet day by day 
Upon those hills of life, dim and immense : 
The good we love, and sleep—our innocence. 
O hills of life, high hills! And higher than they, 
Our guardian spirits meet at prayer and play. 
Beyond pain, joy, and hope, and long suspense, 
Above the summits of our souls, far hence, 
An Angel meets an Angel on the way. 


Beyond all good I ever believed of thee 
Or thou of me, these always love and live. 
And though I fail of thy ideal of me, 
My Angel falls not short. They greet each other. 
Who knows, they may exchange the kiss we give, 
Thou to thy crucifix, I to my mother. 


And we recall some verses from Crashaw’s “Hymn of the 
Holy Cross” : 


Look up, languishing soul! Lo, where the fair 
Badge of thy faith calls back thy care, 
And bids thee ne’er forget 
Thy life is one long debt 
Of love to Him Who, on this painful tree, 
Paid back the flesh He took for thee. 
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Tall tree of life! Thy truth makes good 
What was till now ne’er understood, 
Though the prophetic King 
Struck loud his faithful string ; 
It was thy wood he meant should make the throne 
For a more than Solomon. 


Large throne of Love! royally spread 
With purple of too rich a red: 
Thy crime is too much duty ; 
Thy burthen too much beauty! 
Glorious or grievous more ? thus to make good 
Thy costly excellence with thy King’s own blood. 


Even balance of both worlds! our world of sin, 
And that of grace heav’n weigh’d in Him, 
Us with our price thou weighed’st ; 
Our price for us thou payed’st ; 
Soon as the right-hand scale rejoiced to prove 
How much death weigh’d more light than Love. 


A. C. OPIE. 
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City and Suburban. 


BY THE PESSIMIST RAILWAY SEASON-TICKET HOLDER. 


UR days are spent in London’s heart, 
And mostly like the kennell’d dog! 
Our nights in some suburban part 
Upon the grimy lip of fog. 





And to and fro, by morn and night, 
We pass from gloom to central gloom, — 
Save when the forecast scores with light, 
And rain and fog give sunshine room. 


Brief passage through the upper day, 
In reeking, vile contraction penn’d, 
Gives on to slopes of burning clay 
Where groping gnomes day-respite spend. 


In patches wiry grass has birth 
On that baked clay, with feverish haste, 
When spring-time glorifies the earth 
Beyond these streeted leagues of waste. 


Whilst earth’s anatomy is hid 

By that flood-tide which madmen sing, 
To London’s calcin’d edge hath slid 

The swirl and welter of the spring. 
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The unkempt banks are splash’d with gold 
Of coltsfoot—flotsam less in place, 

Than some East Indiaman’s rich hold, 
Storm-scatter’d where the coal wharves face. 


Beguiled by signs that Nature lives, 
Befool’d by hope from blue skies caught, 
With that blind trust spring madness gives, 
Suburban Edens some have wrought. 


Alas! the ending of the dream— 
The sterile clay ! the graftless branch ! 

The sulphur-belching fiend supreme ! 
The jerry-builder’s avalanche ! 


EASTWOOD KIDSON. 





Proxime Accesstt. 


, HE sympathetic biography of the devoted priest to whom 
| archiepiscopal authority was delegated in Paris during 
part, at least, of the French Revolution, recently printed in 
MERRY ENGLAND, recalls the trials during the Terror of the 
holder of a similar lieutenancy, that of the ad zxtertm Nuncio of 
the Papal Court, M. de Salamon. His unaffected narration of 
his sufferings, written in Italian to please a personal friend— 
Madame de Villeneuve Ségur—has recently been translated into 
French and published by an able editor under the title of 
“L’Internonce a Paris.” 

The two narratives, the story and the episode, may profitably 
be studied in conjunction when the Abbé Edgeworth’s life shall 
appear as a Separate volume. For in many places they impinge; 
and though it is not shown as a fact in either, the heroes of both 
must, probably rather than possibly, have been personally 
known to each other. The contrary possibility can, indeed, 
hardly be conceived when we find ourselves with both in the 
presence of such close mutual friends as M. and Madame de 
Rosambo, and M. de Malesherbes, even if the official relations of 
the two Abbés were so slight as to be the cause of the absence 
of any notice of each by the other in his best-known corres- 
pondence. M. de Salamon’s office, however, was, by virtue of 
its very nature, shadowy rather than substantial, though it 
bound him to France of necessity and to Paris of advisability, 
throughout the terrible years of 1790—1795. Despite the 
differences between the circumstances of the heroic confessor of 
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Louis XVI. and the less historically effective details of the 
concealed life of the Inter-Nuncio, there are likenesses as well as 
contrasts in their trials and in their actions. That the Abbé de 
Firmont in his courageous sweetness is the more attractive 
figure can hardly be denied; but, on his side, the future Bishop of 
Flours rises, by his unwavering steadfastness, the indisputable 
courage which his humility deprecates, and his scrupulous ex- 
pression of gratitude, to a level that may be quoted as exe 
emplary. Side by side with M. de Salamon’s figure also we have 
that of a woman, though it is one who works rather than prays, 
a foster-mother whose anguish over the son confided to her was 
only less than was Mrs. Edgeworth’s for the child of her Jove: a 
woman, perhaps, happier in this, that she was able to act when 
the other could only wait in dumb suspense. 

Madame (Veuve) Blanchet was unmistakably a heroine, and 
possessed of that essential of true heroism, genius. A peasant 
to whom the wife of a distinguished jurist could confide the 
household of her son when he entered upon Parisian official life ; 
a servant whose conversation could interest a De Malesherbes ; 
an illiterate on whom the responsibility of keeping or destroy- 
ing State correspondence could be devolved; finally, the safe 
depositary of confidences that affected the relations of Rome 
and France, had the undoubted seal of genius. In addition to 
this her courage, proved in times of physical prostration, mark 
her as a woman of a great heart. In truth, Blanchet is as much 
the heroine as her master is the hero of his reminiscences ; but 
Blanchet’s panegyric is detaining us from his recital. 

M. de Salamon’s editor gives us such details of his early life 
as are necessary to understand his position, and the notoriety, 
with the danger it entailed upon him, that was his, at the 
outbreak of the Revolution. His father was premier Consul 
—that is, principal Municipal magistrate—of Carpentras in 
Provence, where the future Prelate was born about the year 
1747. He was educated at the Collége de Lyon, at Avignon, | 
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and having taken his Doctor’s degree, was, at the age of 
twenty, at once named Auditeur de la Rote for that city. 
But before the year 1784 we find him in the position of 
Conseiller-Clerc in Paris, and engaged for the vrosecution in 
the affair of the diamond necklace. He seems, from the first, 
to have been accepted as a man of exceptional knowledge and 
judgment ; and on the formation of the Chambre des Vacations, 
a body that may be said to have occupied ad zuterim the 
place of the Peers of France, abolished by the States General, 
and sitting, by their authority, under the Presidency of M. de 
Rosambo, De Salamon was appointed as its Secretary. All 
the survivors of this body were later to be arraigned before 
the Commune for contumacy, a charge founded on their ac- 
ceptance of an office recognised from the first as being one 
to which they were called by the united voice of France 
rising from slavery to national representation. This institution, 
startlingly Radical as it appeared at the time, had grown five 
years later to secm, in that nation’s eyes, as purely autocratic 
and monarchical ! 

M. de Salamon, a priest and jurisconsult moving much in 
society, had been confidentially known to the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State, and in the withdrawal of Monsignor Dugnani 
from the French Court in 1790, was, by his recommendation, 
nominated as Inter-Nuncio, a temporary appointment that was 
designed to provide the indispensable spiritual authority with- 
out any complication of diplomatic relations. De Salamon 
was, however, liked at Court, and his opinion held in estima- 
tion by Louis XVI. 

The story of his personal adventures begins in 1793, ten 
days after he had unwillingly quitted his ecclesiastical habit 
on the urgent representation of his housekeeper. He was one 
of the last to retain it, but changed it for the justaucorps 
rouge et habit gris of a simple citizen when convinced that his 
office was in danger by its retention. It was two o'clock on 
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August 27th when Madame Blanchet showed five men into 
his hotel in the Section of Bondy. The domiciliary visit was 
not unexpected, and the Abbé had prepared Blanchet for it, 
requesting her when it occurred to avoid offending the repre- 
sentatives of the civil power by any unnecessary objections, 
She carried out his instructions so zealously that, in her haste 
to admit them she hit her head a severe blow. On her side 
she had prepared for the invasion; for, three or four days 
earlier, she had collected all her master’s correspondence and 
hidden it in an attic. This she did without his knowledge, 
fearing a refusal if she asked permission to do what he was 
likely to think had the appearance of an act of fear. The 
delegates, in consequence, found nothing in his rooms but the 
archives of the Nunciature, and these they carried off with 
them, forcing the Abbé, who had risen from a sick-bed to 
receive them, to accompany them to the Hotel de Ville. He 
was followed by Madame Blanchet and her son, a singularly 
intelligent boy of thirteen, and by his valet, and brought up on 
a criminal charge before the bench on which he had himself 
been accustomed to sit as judge. The notorious Marat was 
one of the so-called justices. This man had been in the service 
of the Comte d’Artois as a veterinary surgeon, and the prisoner’s 
former acquaintance with him had been confined to an occa- 
sion the recollection of which, he owns, had left a grudge 
against Marat in his mind. De Salamon had applied to him 
in an emergency for a prescription to counteract a sudden 
attack of illness, and Marat had written him a recipe that the 
Councillor carried himself to the apothecary, who exclaimed, at 
the sight of it, that it was horse physic, and that a dose like 
that meant death to a man; “the surgeon who gave it you 
must simply be a fool,” he added. 

De Salamon was at once despatched by the ex-veterinary 
surgeon and his colleagues to the dépdt of prisoners at the 
Mairie, where he remained for four days. Of the miseries 
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endured by the eighty ecclesiastics who were confined in one 
gallery just below the roof, lighted and ventilated only by 
dormer windows, with no regular provision for their nourish- 
ment, and without the necessaries of civilised existence, the 
Abbé writes with a moderation that is in itself heroic. Better 
off than most of his companions, he could command, through his 
servants, supplies of food and attendance that modified his own 
discomfort ; but that they were minor modifications is made 
plain by his admission that the atmosphere was so bad as to 
cause the death of one young priest, and that the only substitute 
for beds was a litter of unwashed rugs thrown over straw that 
was unchanged during the whole length of the use of the room 
as a prison. M. de Salamon had hardly settled himself among 
his fellow-victims and renewed here and there an acquaintance, 
when the voice of his faithful Blanchet reached him from the 
vestibule. He was uuable to see her, but was allowed to talk to 
her through the closed door, and after giving her directions for 
his dinner and toilette he contrived to impart to her far more 
important orders in an apparently unimportant sentence. “ Do 
not forget,” he added, “that to-morrow is Thursday, and that 
we are expecting a hamper: carry it to my friend in the 
Rue Ste. Croix, and recommend him to open it and eat 
the contents in my place; you can write the letter of 
thanks that it will deserve, unless you think of any better way 
of disposing of it.” Blanchet, her master here takes occasion 
to observe, “était d’une rare pénétration, bien qu’elle ne sut 
ni lire ni écrire ; elle était habituée a m’entendre a demi-mot.” 
She readily understood all that his words involved, which was to 
remind her that on the following day the courier from Rome 
was due, that his despatches were to be taken by Blanchet her- 
self to the unnamed colleague, and that the messenger was to 
be sent back to the Papal Secretary with news of the Nuncio’s 
actual situation. Later, when his man came to dress him, the 
Abbé placed him, too, at Blanchet’s entire disposal. From that 
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remind her that on the following day the courier from Rome 
was due, that his despatches were to be taken by Blanchet her- 
self to the unnamed colleague, and that the messenger was to 
be sent back to the Papal Secretary with news of the Nuncio’s 
actual situation. Later, when his man came to dress him, the 
Abbé placed him, too, at Blanchet’s entire disposal. From that 
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afternoon, however, which was Wednesday, until the evening of 
Saturday, Bianchet herself never left the vestibule by day ex- 
cept on M. de Salamon’s personal service, such as was involved 
in going upon errands that required discretion, and arranging 
for the supply of his meals. Her master observes elsewhere 
that cooking was Blanchet’s one weak point; but the little 
dinners, carefully recorded, that she served to him in his cap- 
tivity, would have been appetising in a more wholesome place ; 
and the chickens, cutlets, peaches, and Burgundy mentioned as 
evidences of her thoughtfulness, must have been an even greater 
boon to the half-starved priests with whom they were most often 
shared. 

Late on Saturday night the Abbé was transferred from the 
Mairie by one of two providential accidents to which he owed 
his life. He had not expected to escape death, and on the 
preceding day, when his housekeeper had told him how the 
political agitation that was raging round the suspects was 
strongest of all against the clergy, he had given over to her all 
that his house contained. At eleven o'clock on the night of 
August 30th an order came for the removal of the sixty-three 
prisoners who had been longest detained in the Mairie. De 
Salamon was not one of these, but some impulse, for which he 
says he could not at the time account, made him give in his 
name, and he was transferred among them. They were con- 
veyed in carriages, each containing six prisoners, by torch-light, 
to the Abbaye. Blanchet, who had been at the door to see him 
enter the coach, followed her master thither, after kissing his 
hand in a farewell both feared was final. The party was again 
turned into a hall already occupied by earlier arrivals, and the 
Abbé spent the night on a mattress shared with a negro servant 
who had made room for him on his arrival. 

In the morning another effort was made for his release. 
Blanchet obtained speech with him through the door, as before, 


and was directed to go to Torné, an ex-Royal chaplain who owed 





ns 
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De Salamon a debt for a service rendered in happier days. 
Torné was one of the Constitutional priests,a man of bad 
character, and a revolutionary; but though, to save appearances, 
professing a feigned consternation at the news of his former 
patron’s capture, he did not fail in gratitude. He got into the 
coach with the housekeeper, and ordered it to be driven to the 
Mairic, where Pétion should be sitting. Torné’s brief exclama- 
tion when they were alone—‘Ad/ons le sauver”—had told his 
companion what his own idea of the situation was; but when 
they reached the Mairie Pétion was, or pretended to be, un- 
approachable. All Torné could gain was a brief note sent from 
his antechamber, and containing the words: “ The prisoner in 
whom you are interested will come out of prison at three 
o'clock.” 

Mercifully ignorant of the cruel irony of these words, Blanchet 
returned to the Abbaye to impart her news. The poor woman 
was by this time worn out. For five days she had neither slept 
nor eaten, subsisting only upon sips from a bottle of liqueur that 
she had found opened in her master’s cellar. He himself would 
urge her at intervals to go and rest; but it is easy to conceive 
how impossible it seemed to her to leave the neighbourhood of a 
place where the Abbe’s last moments were, as she had believed 
from hour to hour, being spent. That morning (Sunday) another 
transfer of prisoners took place, amongst which De Salamon, 
against his will, was forcibly included, an accident that again was 
his salvation, for all those left behind were massacred-—they 
were, in fact, those of whom Pétion had spoken as about to 
“leave the prison.” 

The day was spent in a large hall in the Convent, where the 
dust lay so deep on the floor that the first act of the prisoners 
was to sweep itinto heaps. Then, as he found the major part of 
the company consisted of priests, the good old Abbé of Saint 
Jean-en-Gréve suggested the making of a meditation by each 
individual during the hour that would, in better times, have been 
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occupied by public High Mass; a suggestion that was carried 
out with devotion. Dinner, at the prisoners’ own expense, was 
served soon after midday, but its latter half was interrupted by 
the shouts of the populace who surrounded the prison and were 
clamouring for the death of its inmates. The warder who 
cleared away the dinner ‘tables confirmed their fears, and 
from time to time he entered the hall again, apparently to 
enjoy the terror which his news increased. When, at five o'clock, 
he told them of the general massacre going on outside, his 
victims began to prepare for their own last hour. The priests 
confessed each other, De Salamon taking shame to himself 
that it required the near approach of death to warn him of 
eternity. He was making his own confession as twilight drew 
on when once more the warder came into the hall with the 
intelligence that all the Carmelite priests had been slaughtered. 
Upon this the Abbé of Saint Jean began to recite the Litany 
for the Dying, giving at its conclusion the Absolution zz 
articulo mortis to all present. Darkness came on without the 
relief of lights: the warder came in once more to say that 
Pétion had left the chair of judgment, and that until morning 
all might rest in peace, confident of being under the protection 
of the National Guard. This was false. At the time at which 
he spoke this very Guard was engaged in a general massacre 
of prisoners, and Pétion himself had been arrested as a suspect 
and confined in the Mairie. Just before midnight the National 
Guard made an attempt to break in the doors of the hall. 
At this the prisoners, rendered desperate, began to make a 
perilous escape through the high windows, jumping down into 
the courtyard below, where they were soon discovered by the 
populace beyond the outer walls, some of whom were friendly 
in their heart. A voice called the name of the Abbé Godard, 
who had been one of the first to drop down into the court; 
and in the crowd that formed round him, De Salamon, whose 
wits seem to have been sharpened by the emergency, at- 
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tempted to slip out of the gateway. His boldness drove him 
into the arms of a bloodstained mechanic, who led him through 
another yard, and assuring him he ran no risk of condem- 
nation if he could refute what charge would be brought against 
him, directed him across a small garden and into the court- 
house. There, standing in the hall when the Committee of 
five were engaged in sentencing prisoners, the Abbé was eye- 
witness of executions that were going on openly just outside 
the glass door that led into it from the garden. Of the heroism 
of two Minim Friars, who were among the number, he speaks 
with profound respect. 

The President of the tribunal was relieved more than once. 
At one time the place was occupied by Dagazon, the actor, 
whom De Salamon, an old acquaintance, believed to have ac- 
cepted the responsibility in the hope of reducing wholesale 
murder to at least the semblance of official condemnation. 
Indeed, during his occupation of the Presidential chair no 
execution took place—a fact that encouraged the spectator so 
soon to bear his share in the tragic scene. When his time 
came, De Salamon’s coolness, displayed in the clear statement 
he made of his case, won him a reprieve. He was consigned to 
a smaller room in the same building, used as a_ temporary 
jail, and there, for him, the morning of Munday dawned. He 
had eaten nothing since the previous midday, and his loss of 
all communication with his servant added to his depression. He 
was able to get speech with one of the jailers, and for the bribe 
of five francs persuaded him, as he believed, to despatch a note 
to Blanchet at his own address. When towards evening he 
asked for a reply, the man told him the person he had written to 
was not there—“ doubtless, she was in prison.” On this the 
Abbé, who, with the other prisoners in whose company he found 
himself—one or more of whom was known to him—had procured 
some dinner at an exorbitant price, repeated his bribe, although 
he had to borrow the second sum of five francs, and begged him 
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to make another attempt. It was not till latet that he learned 
how the man had found Blanchet the first time, and told her 
that her master was dead, adding that he had seen him killed. 
This seemed to destroy her last hope, and in her despair she 
sought out M. de Rosambo, who was still at large, and whose 
kind reception of her comforted her, though he was unable to 
suggest any step that was likely to be of service to her. ‘Thrown 
back upon her own resources, the housekeeper next betook her- 
self to the house of a friend of her own, “ arzstocrate,’ like her- 
self, but married to a strong Jacobin of the Rue Cassette. This 
woman proposed they should go and examine the bodies of the 
men executed at the Abbaye, a privilege granted them at the 
sight of their grief, which accorded with their statement that it 
was their husbands they were seeking. The Abbé’s body was 
not among the mangled victims, the sight cf whom added horror 
to Blanchet’s misery, and neither woman dared describe him 
to the executioner any more than she dared appeal to their 
“section,” for fear of giving a clue to his identity if he were 
still alive. Others were less fortunate in their examination. 
Among these was the valet of the Abbé de Beauvais, who found 
his master living beneath the dead, and who rescued him to 
become for six months the attendant of a hopeless maniac. It 
was now seven o'clock, and the Abbé, on his part, fearing, from 
her continued absence, that his servant was dead, either by her 
own hand or that of the Commune, had despatched his second 
note, which contained further provisional directions, and had lain 
down to spend another night in captivity under conditions some- 
what more endurable, for they were not worse than those of an 
ordinary criminal, though hardly less agitating mentally. 

On the Tuesday morning he was again examined by a Court 
of five members, presided over by Jourdain, the result of which 
was that he was again remanded, the Court explaining to him 
it was the best they could do for him at the moment, as, though 


there was no case against him his release would, probably, be a 
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signal for his murder. They further cheered him by the infor- 
mation that it was they who had intercepted his letters, judging 
it better for his safety that he should be thought dead. They 
offered further to refund the money paid to the jailer, which 
the Abbé refused, but gladly gave into their charge letters ad- 
dressed to Torné, Rosére, and Hérault, to be given to Blanchet 
for despatch on the morrow, when they promised she should 
hear the truth. It was two o'clock in the morning when M. de 
Salamon was taken back to jail through a courtyard where, as 
he passed, a prisoner was being beheaded. His companions, 
looking up from their beds as he entered, expressed a dull sur- 
prise: “We thought it had been you,” they said, and turned 
over to sleep again. The night was too full of alarms for the 
Abbé to follow their example. When morning broke, and he 
had sent the jailer to procure him some chocolate, he stood by 
the window for a time and watched |’Enfant, a former confessor 
of the King, who was awaiting his end. He sat ona chair 
hearing the confession of another priest who was to die with 
him. The dignity and courage of both men was admirable, and 
De Salamon could have found it in his heart to envy them the 
end he could not bring himself to witness. 

Blanchet had returned home the previous evening, and sat for 
a time in the window seat of her friend’s parlour, listening to the 
recital of the experiences of neighbours who, in their desire to 
console her added to her terrors. The window faced the Fon- 
taines du Palais Marchand, and as she sat, M. Sergent, an in- 
fluential member of the Commune (August 10th) crossed the 
square. One of the women cried out his name, and Blanchet 
seeing his scarf, sprang out of the door, and throwing herself at 
his feet, implored his assistance. He listened to her, thinking 
she was pleading for a husband; but when she named “ her 
master, her benefactor,’ and heard the voluble praises of the 
unknown from the women round, Sergent continued to give his 
attention and presently promised his attention to the case, 
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promising to let Blanchet have news about it that night. He 
must then have gone straight to the Abbaye, and learned the 
names of the prisoners who had escaped execution, for at nine 
o'clock his messenger brought back news that the women might 
have hope. 

Blanchet received her letters the following morning and im- 
mediately set herself to make use of them. She first applied 
to Hérault at the Assembly, and returning, came across Torné 
as she passed through the gardens of the Tuileries. She 
recognised him and cried out eagerly “ Viens sauver votre viel 
ami” (sic). “What?” asked the constitutional Bishop, “ not 
dead? Well, we must save him. I will go and see him after 
the sitting.” But Blanchet’s experience of the Revolution was 
not such as to encourage her to trust to a postponement. 
She was both tall and strong, and so she incontinently seized 
the Deputy by the collar, and cried out that she would not 
release him till he consented to come with her from the spot. 
Torné realised that resistance was useless. His dread of 
a public scandal decided him to go, and they walked on to- 
gether. On the way Torné bowed to another Deputy who was 
passing, and yielding to Blanchet’s pressing suggestion to 
make use of the chance meeting, he consented to persuade him 
to accompany them. Their action resulted in De Salamon’s 
release, both the Deputies agreeing to sign an undertaking for 
the responsibility of the act before the Court to which, on 
Wednesday morning, the Abbé was again summoned. At 
eleven o'clock he finally passed out of custody and of all imme- 
diate danger, and drove with Madame Blanchet and Torné to 
the house of the Deputy, who had offered him hospitality for the 
time being. As he left the precincts of the Abbaye he was 
witness to a scene that impressed him painfully. A man, 
wearing the Revolutionary scarf, was engaged in paying the 
whole of the executioners of the previous days. Those who 
had “done well” he observed received fees that amounted to 
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thirty francs and over, others less ; De Salamon noted that one 
—on the score of inefficiency—only obtained the sum of six 
francs. 

The Inter-Nuncio remained in Torné’s house for a weck, 
during which time extraordinary precautions were taken for his 
concealment. On the day following his release he wrote to 
notify it to Pope Pius VI., a letter that was answered by His 
Holiness in an autograph letter of condolence, in which he ad- 
dressed his Nuncio as Mon cher Abbé though the body of the 
note was in Italian. His appointment as Vicar-Apostolic for 
France, forwarded by the Cardinal-Minister Zelada, was en- 
closed with the Papal letter, an appointment that was confirmed 
later by his successor, Pius VII., until such time as a legate 
should be again accredited to the French Government. 

The personal details given of his escape by the Abbé de 
Salamon necessarily included a mention of the efforts made to 
save him by his housekeeper, Blanchet, to which he owed his 
life; but the recognition of this service was made with an in- 
formality that surprised him the more for his knowledge of the 
strictness of the etiquette of the Roman Court. Pius VI. wrote 
a letter to Madame Blanchet, with his own hand, within a month 
of this receipt of the news of the terrible September massacres. 
It contained an order on a Paris banker for 3,000 francs payable 
to her name. No allusion to this incident was ever made 
officially by Zelada, nor did De Salamon commit the indis- 
cretion of mentioning it in his correspondence; but the un- 
precedented nature of such a gift is recorded in his memoir in 
these noticeable words: “Cette munificence du Pape a l’égard 
d'une simple femme est peutétre sans éxemple dans les annales 


de la Cour de Rome.” 
AMES SAVILE. 
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HE steam trawler Avalamont was alternately climbing 
over a succession of enormous billows, and feeling her 
way through an aerial pea-soup. Since twilight fell the North 
Sea had not ceased from buffeting her, and from hour to hour 
the tissues of the encompassing fog-veil drew closer round. At 
midnight the situation was unchanged ; but the master, Harald- 
sen, openly stated that he expected to run into port at an early 
hour of the morning. , 

Shrouded as she was in impenetrable, baffling fog, the Avd/a- 
mont made pace slowly through the heavy seas. It was not yet 
the master’s watch, but he was already on deck. A deep, pain- 
ful line was heavily scored across his forehead, and in his eyes 
were reflected the melancholy of the night and something of the 
fierce intensity of the threatening billows around. 

But Captain Haraldsen was not weighing the chances for or 
against the safety of his ship, his ship’s company, his enormous 
cargo of cod and plaice ; nor was he considering the irony of a 
fate that at the eleventh hour threatened complete reversal of 
the hitherto eventless success of the expedition. He was think- 
ing of his engineer—of his careless, beautiful, zvoman attracting 
face, of his irresistible laugh, of his quick, deft fingers, of his 
talent for sympathy, of his universal and eternal popularity. 

Also he was thinking of his own wife, Annie, in her little 
white house at the top of the lane; and thinking, struck his hand 
heavily on the top of the rail he was leaning upon, because he 
Ahad again in his thought coupled her and “him” together ! 
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A little hanging lamp picked out his face as he passed below 
on his way to the engine-room. The line looked like a black 
furrow on his forehead now, and except for the purple halt- 
circles under his guarded eyes his face was colourless. This 
man had been tormenting himself with a torturing suspense 
throughout the whole weary voyage. 

“ Carruthers,” said the Captain, from the doorway of the engine- 
house. 

The engineer raised an equally hard face to the master’s ; 
but his was set in the supreme scorn of indifference. He had 
been dividing his attention between the engines and a faded 
photograph. When Haraldsen called he was peering painfully over 
this last, the oil lamp emitting more odorous vapour than light 
-—and that in his eyes which his long, deep look had called up, 
was not wholly extinguished as he met the master’s gaze. Both 
men exchanged a glance of hatred. Only necessity, which sets 
aside passion and desire alike, had ruled that Carruthers should 
be engineer on a ship where Haraldsen was master. 

They had been playmates and school-fellows from early boy- 
hood. Affection turned to distrust, and distrust to hatred, when 
the younger (Carruthers) was just turned twenty-five, and when 
Haraldsen met his future wife, and Carruthers the only woman 
he ever loved. The black-tipped finger of scandal, so ready for 
indiscriminate indications, had passed over the little, white 
house where the North Sea skipper brought his bride; but 
Haraldsen, during the seven years of his wedded life, came to 
Jearn thoroughly what kind of a hell that man lives in who, 
lying nightly by his wife’s side, mistrusts her very sleeping 
smile, 

“Carruthers,” said the master a second time, his big figure 
swinging in the doorway with the roll of the steamer, his voice 
unnaturally hoarse. 

The engineer looked indifferent response ; then slowly drew 


back his attention, and settled it again on the photograph he 
EO 
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held. His smile was maddening. It had the usual instan- 
taneous effect. 

“T find you again hanging over that photograph of my wife! 
I will not allow it, Carruthers,” panted the master. He held 
himself as if keeping a devil within in check by a great effort. 
Two feet away the engineer smiled back cold contempt. 

“You think it worth while to continue this farce? Eh?” 
The interrogation was a stinging insult. “ Aren’t you rather 
tired of it, Haraldsen? Iam.” 

“T will not allow it,” repeated the master, in violent excite- 
ment. “Your damnable conduct is an insult to me. It is not 
a farce!” 

“What? You object to me keeping my own? And Mrs. 
Haraldsen gave me this photograph—you saw her.” 

“But not to profane as you profane it,’ cried the master, 
hotly. 

His sudden silence told the significant remainder—not even 
the lightning glance of his eyes betrayed his haunting dread 
lest his trust in his wife’s inward loyalty should be but ill- 
founded, after all. 

“ [—I object to your carrying my wife’s photograph about 
with you, and—and kissing it,” stammered Haraldsen, a sullen 
flush creeping up to his forehead. “ You insult her by your un- 
manly exhibition of your weakness! You don’t care if the whole 
ship’s company know! And it is an insult! I’ve told you so 
continually. And I repeat, the nature of my objections do not 
make it a farce.” 

“Well, call it a tragedy then. What the deuce does a name 
matter,’ replied the other man, recklessly. 

Haraldsen, biting his nails in suppressed passion, eyed him 


narrowly, as he turned to his engines, noting the incomparable 
grace of his every movement, the perfect symmetry of his figure. 

“We should be in port by daylight if this fog lifts,” said the 
engineer, thoughtfully. 
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There was no reply beyond the breaking of the seas overhead. 

“ Allow me to remind you it is past the hour of your watch,” 
came blandly from Carruthers’s mocking lips at last. : 

Haraldsen checked a passionate reply. 

“ Besides, you distract my attention from—the engines. At 
any moment we may be driven on the rocks and sent to 


kingdom come.” 
“T should like to send you to hell!” broke in Haraldsen, 


violently, making off unsteadily as he spoke. 

“Well, do it, then,and be dammed!” cried out the engineer 
after his departing figure. “It’s as easy done as said, if you 
aren’t afraid of the trip yourself.” 

The master went slowly on deck, relieving his first officer on 
the watch. He would have struck to the ground any other man 
of his ship’s company who approached within a sphere’s space 
of Carruthers’s insolence. This one’s immunity lay between his 
supreme disdain and their joint past. 

Left alone, a great shadow fell over the engineer’s face, 
and the hard devilry was blotted out by the sudden soften- 
ing of eyes and lip-lines. He pressed his kisses on the faded 
photograph. It conveyed as much idea of the living woman’s 
loveliness as a nineteenth century man can of Adam’s primeval 
splendour. Carruthers carried her glowing image in his heart. 
It tortured him into torturing Haraldsen (who had loved him 
with a great love once upon a time) with periodical exhibitions 
of his reckless, misplaced passion. 

“T’ll be home by to-morrow night,” thought Haraldsen, staring 
ahead as before that last stormy interview. Because his was the 
watch now, and the safety-of the A vd/amont’s course his undivided 
care, the wall of the fog returned his gaze biankly, where before 
it was lost in an illimitable distance. 

“T’ll be home by sundown, and she’ll be looking out for me— 
perhaps,” thought Haraldsen. “And he—where will he be?” 

He thought of Carruthers with an agony of jealous passion 


beyond damnation. 
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“T’ll keep him clear of the house this time! I won't have him 
hanging round, so there'll be no chance for me to torture myself 
with insane suspicions,” thought Haraldsen. “Him I do suspect, 
and with reason, for he’d sell Heaven, his soul, his honour, to 
get what he wants! But /er—God! God!” he prayed, the 
sweat rolling off his face with the anguish of the possibility sug- 
gested by his prayer, “keep me from suspecting her—else I shall 
go mad!” 

His heart leapt up suddenly as the cloud rolled back from his 
jealous brain. He knew, then, that by the very force and pas- 
sion of his prayer he still trusted in his wife’s honour : he had 
long ceased to believe in Carruthers’s. 

Through the fog there came the sound of a bell, now clear 
above the breaking of the billows, now indistinct, and mingling 
with the storm. It fell unheeded on Haraldsen’s ears. He was 
holding the Avrdlamont straight on her unconscious course 
towards Filey Brigg, unaware of the danger of the rocks ahead, 
and the be!l on the buoy rang in vain across the heavy seas. 
Without warning, suddenly as the Day of Doom, and direct as 
the Last Judgment, the Avd/amont struck the rocks stem on, at 
the extreme end of Filey Brigg ; and before those on board had 
understood the nature of the catastrophe, before the reaction of 
stupefaction had resolved itself into realisation of the shock, she 
swung off the ledge and began to settle slowly down. 

What Haraldsen first saw, coming into consciousness after that 
bewildering concussion, was the dead body of his second officer 
under the broken boom. Then Carruthers’s face confronted him 


out of the fog. His lips wore the oddest smile. 

“Well done, Haraldsen!” they said. 

In that moment the fog lifted, and showed Haraldsen and the 
other men the dark, desolate night behind, and their own des- 
perate case. They held their breath, as each tremendous wave 
threatened to break the vessel asunder. A horde of sea-gulls, 
aroused by the tumult, scattered, screaming over the rocks. 
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“Glory be to God, there’s the boat left!” cried one man ; and 
at the word he and half-a-dozen others set about launching the 
long boat as quickly as might be done with the seas that swept 
under, and above, and around them. In the unequal war 
between that handful of desperate, half-naked men, and the 
untamed ocean, Haraldsen and his engineer had no hand. 
What happened then took place so quickly that it was more a 
succession of instantaneous scenes than a series of events— 
momentous as each was. The Ardlamoni, settling down, struck 
a second ledge and swung off into comparatively deep water. 
But not before the boat was launched, and six of the men had 
made the last, desperate leap. Haraldsen looked on as one far 
removed from those who fought this last stubborn fight for 
existence ; and more to see the result of their Titanic efforts 
than to cheat Death out of a few more pitiful moments, climbed 
into the rigging. 

And Death, omnipotent and of extreme caprice, passed him 
by to lay hands on those sweating, struggling souls, set in 
their little craft, in the hollow of the waves. Before he had 
cleared the salt from his eyes, where a blinding spray-mass 
struck full, the boat was swept away by a_ colossal 
wave and all in it scattered. When he _ looked again, 
Haraldsen, clinging to the rigging now by sheer dogged in- 
stinct, saw a swirling mass of foam and wreckage ; and above 
and around him, where the fog had lifted slowly, the chill, grey 
twilight that falls upon the world when night and morning 
meet. 

“Was it worth ¢fat, Haraldsen?” sounded close in his ear, 
bitterly. 

A dead seaman, swung alongside on the crest of a wave, was 
passed on to the next wave, and the next, and so carried out to 
sea. His eyes were wide open, and stared up hideously into the 
shrouded Heaven, towards which his arms were still stretched 
up, having stiffened thus in the last, beseeching agony. 
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Another foam-topped wave broke over the wreck, enveloping 
the man on the rigging in blinding spray. It bore another 
human figure in its hollow as it swept over that portion of the 
Ardlamont that still stood out between sea and sky ; and some- 
one two or three feet below him let go his right hand grip as if 
he would secure the helpless human mass as it was dashed into 
the rigging. Haraldsen saw that the man who had made that 
last heroic effort for the other’s safety was his engineer. 

“Me back’s bruk, an’ it’s in Heaven I’d give me sowl to be,’ 
came sobbingly up to the master from where Carruthers swung, 
in careless scorn of danger, over an inert figure, hopelessly 
entangled in the rigging some feet below. 

It was he who had uttered a pzan of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty for the boat, but had feared to leap at the last—one 
Flahey, the ship’s carpenter. Now he lay, caught like a rat ina 
trap, being unable to extricate himself or to be disentangled 
from the rigging, and prayed to God that He would send Death 
quickly. 

Haraldsen groaned, and looking down met Carruthers’s long, 
steady gaze. 

“This is an Homeric method of avenging your honour, 
Haraldsen,” said the engineer, mockingly, but with no bitter- 
ness now. ° 
. And. Haraldsen, flushing scarlet above the white fog drift on 
his cheeks, called down, in a sudden tempest of passionate dis- 
claimer: ‘“ My honour needs no avenging! And you are mis- 
taken, Carruthers ; I did not deliberately send this ship on the 
rocks.” 

“ Dear God, be sindin’ the wave that'll put me out o’ this 
hell o’ torture,” sobbed Flahey, from below. 

. “Listen to him,” said Carruthers, to the flashing face above. 
“ Oh, take heart, man!” he called down, cheerfully. “We'll all 
be in hell or glory before long!” 

His wife’s name broke from Haraldsen’s lips, involuntarily. 
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“Annie! Forgive me this last mortal minute! For I mistrusted 
ye—my girl—my girl!” 

But Carruthers heard—heard the name that out of all other 
names had power to draw him from the uttermost parts of the 
earth—heard Haraldsen’s abiding love, breathing through its 
utterance ; and in his last two broken words, his ecstasy in his 
possession, even at this supreme moment. 

His own passion overwhelmed him, he thinking too, with such 
anguish of desire, for the woman he loved, in her little white 
cottage—that was not his but Haraldsen’s—at the end of the 
lane ! 

“ She’s going to pieces fast,” Haraldsen tried to call down ; but 
his voice was covered by the breaking of the sea over the 
rocks and the hoarse cry of the gulls. Carruthers climbed one 
rocking step higher. 

“ Haraldsen !” 

He held on by one hand, and with the other drew out a faded 
photograph from his vest pocket. 

“Oh, keep it and be damned!” cried the master, his face 
shining through the morning twilight. “You can never take my 
wife from me now !” 

“Mine,” said the engineer, with a transfigured smile. “Oh 
Haraldsen! she may be your wedded wife by men’s laws, but 
by God’s and Nature’s own great law, and by what has passed 
between her and me, she is mine—my very own !” 

From far below came up the dying prayer of the man who 
prayed to die. 

“What did you say, Haraldsen? A lie? I cannot hear! Oh, 
man! it is not a lie, and you know I would not lie about it! I 
can see that by your face you know it is true! Speak louder, 
man! The Angel of Death is abroad, and his voice is louder 
than yours. Liar? Ah! that’s an ugly word, but I’ll let it pass, 
though I am not a liar! Annie is mine, my very own in deed 
and in love—in love, Haraldsen !” 
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The drifting fog clouds shut and opened, and showed Harald- 
sen’s livid face, his ghastly eyes, staring blankly down. His 
unfettered hand went mechanically to his belt. 

“You didn’t know, did you,” shouted Carruthers’s voice above 
the storm. “And you'd never have known but for this—little 
accident. This does away with the need of deceit, for we’re 
both going the last, long road—and going it together, too! | 
hate you, Haraldsen! for Annie would have been mine first, and 
only mine, but for you! Let this comfort go with your soul to 
eternity! That she’s mine now, and will be mine hereafter, for 
ever and ever—and that I have her own words for it, Haraldsen 
—that sheloves me, and me only!” 

The death-dimmed eyes of the ship’s carpenter peered upwards 
through the cold grey light; a flash of steel gleamed down 
through the whirling foam-flakes, 

“Ts ut sindin’ me to glory ye’d be afther, Captin dear,” he 
wailed up. “Me back’s bruk, an’ it’s in mortial agony I am. 
But faith, sorr, let the Lord God take His time. Don’t ye be 
pushin’ His hand now wid your compassion, Captin.” 

Carruthers’s smile would have daunted any other man’s than 
his who levelled his revolver to his forehead. Before the hope- 
less agony of a loss—incommensurable with earthly standards— 
that was written on Haraldsen’s rigid face, any other man than 
the engineer would have quailed. 

“She was always mine more than yours, and she'll be mine 
now for ever, Haraldsen. You can’t take her love away, nor 
make what has been as if it never was. Now fire, and be 
damned !” 

“°Tis the noise of the wathers an’ thim hell-birds schreechin’! 
It’s meself can’t hear thim above, Lord,” moaned Flahey, from 
below. “Is ut prayin’ that we'll all be delivered from this agony 
that they'll be at now?” 

The crack of a bullet rang out sharp and clear above the 
other fearsome tumult. The engineer slipped backwards into 
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the trough of the sea, his face shattered out of human likeness 
his hand still holding, in a passionate grip, unloosened by 
Death, the photograph of Haraldsen’s wife. 

The tireless waves tossed Carruthers’s body from one to 
another. Haraldsen hung on the rigging in mid-air, a wild, 
wan ghost in the twilight. The startled sea-gulls called to 
each other from rock to rock. 

“ Christ !” moaned the ship’s carpenter. 

A dark body fell headlong past him. Flahey heard a dull 
thud as it came into contact with the rail that was only a few 
inches above the water’s level before the great arch of each suc- 
cessive billow burst over it. 

One broke as Haraldsen struck the rail, and swept his lifeless 
body up against the rocks, a long, long way past the spot where 
Flahey lay entangled in the rigging. 

‘An’ that’s the other gone—God rest his sowl! sn’ I don’t 
understand ut, at all, at all! Lord God, how long is ut ye’re 
goin’ to kape me here in tormint ?” sobbed Flahey, praying 
still for Death. 

Azrael broaded darkly over the desolate waters. 

K. DouGLas KING. 


THE END. 
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The Death of the Blessed Virgin. 


(From the Meditations of Anne Catherine Emmerich.) 


JAMES THE GREATER ARRIVES WITH PHILIP AND THREE 
DISCIPLES.—HOW THE APOSTLES WERE SUMMONED TO 
ASSIST AT THE DEATH OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN.—THEIR 
JOURNEYS AND THEIR MISSIONS. 

HE 13th August, 1821.—To-day I saw the Divine service 
as on other days. I saw the Blessed Virgin sit up and 
take several times during the day something with a small spoon. 

In the evening, towards seven o'clock, the Sister said during her 

sleep : James the Greater has arrived from Spain, passing through: 

Rome with three companions—Timon, Eremensear, and another. 

Later, Philip arrived from Egypt with a companion. 

The Apostles and disciples, for the most part, arrived very 
much fatigued ; they had in their hands long crooked staves 
which indicated their dignity. Their long white mantles were 
thrown back upon their head like hoods. They had under these 
long priestly vestments of white wool: they were opened from 
top to bottom, but fastened with small split straps and passed 
into little pads, which served as buttons. In travelling they 
tucked up their vestments in their girdle. Some of them carried 
a purse hanging at the side. 

The new-comers tenderly embraced those who had come 
before them. I saw many of these weep both with joy and 
sorrow to see again their friends under such sad circumstances. 
They laid aside their staves, their mantle, their girdle, and their 
purse, then they let down to their feet their white robes. They 
then put on a large girdle on which was an inscription, and 
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which they carried with them. They washed their feet; ap- 
proached the bed of the Blessed Virgin, and saluted her respect- 
fully. She could scarcely say a few words to them. I did not 
see them take any other food than bread. They drank out of 
small flasks which they brought with them. . 

Some time before the death of the Blessed Virgin, when she 
was warned internally that her union with her God, her Son, 
her Redeemer was at hand, she prayed for the accomplishment 
of the promise which Jesus had made her in the house of 
Lazarus, at Bethania, on the eve of the Ascension. It was then 
shown to me in spirit how Jesus, Whom she had implored not to 
leave her long after the Ascension in. this vale of tears, had told’ 
her in general terms, what spiritual works she must finish during 
the time she yet remained in the world. He informed her, also, 
that at her request the Apostles and many disciples would come 
together to assist at her death ; He explained to her what she 
must say to them, and how she must give them her blessing. I 
saw also that He told to the inconsolable Magdalen to hide her- 
self in the desert, and to her sister Martha to found a Community 
of women. He added that he would always be with them. 

When the Virgin had prayed that the Apostles might come to 
her, I saw this summons come to them in different parts of the 
world. I only remember what follows. 

The Apostles had little churches in the different places where 
they had taught ; though many of them were not as yet built of 
stone, but made only of interwoven branches covered with mud; 
all of them had at the back the same form, round or angular, 
like the house of Mary near Ephesus. They had altars whereon 
they celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

I saw them all, however far distant, warned by visions to go 
to the Blessed Virgin. In general, the Apostles did not make 
these long journeys without the miraculous help of the Lord 
I believe that often, without themselves being aware of it, they 
made their journeys by supernatural help ; for I saw them fre- 
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quently pass through dense crowds without anybody appearing 
to see them. I saw them among divers people, pagan and 
savage, work miracles of quite another kind to those of their 
miracles which we know from the Holy Scripture. I saw them 
work everywhere according to the necessities of the people. I 
saw them all in their journeys carry with them the bones of the 
Prophets, or of Martyrs put to death in the first persecutions, 
and that they always had these near them, where they prayed 
or celebrated the Holy Sacrifice. 

When the Lord called together the Apostles to Ephesus 
Peter and Matthias also, as I believe, were in the neighbour- 
hood of Antioch; Andrew coming from Jerusalem, where he 
had suffered persecution, was at no great distance from them 
I saw Peter and Andrew stay for the night or pass through 
different places which were not far from each other ; they were 
not in cities but in large public inns, such as are often met with 
by the side of routes in hot countries. Peter had his bed against 
a wall. I sawa resplendent young man approach and waken 
him, taking him by the hand. He told him to go with all 
haste to Mary, and that he would find in his way Andrew, his 
brother. I saw Peter, who was now feeble with age and the 
fatigues of the Apostleship, sit up and support himself with his 
hands on his knees as he listened to the Angel. When the 
heavenly messenger had departed, he arose, put on his girdle 
and a cloak, took kis staff and departed. He soon met with 
Andrew, who had seen the same apparition; further on they 
joined Thaddeus, who had been told the same thing. Thus they 
went together to the house of Mary, where they found John. 

James the Greater, who was of a pale and tall figure with 
black hair, had come from Spain to Jerusalem with several 
disciples. He stopped some time at Sarona, near Joppa, and it 
was there that he was summoned to go to Ephesus. After the 
death of Mary, he returned with his companions to Jerusalem, 
and there suffered martyrdom. His accuser was converted, 
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was baptised by him, and beheaded with him. Jude, Thaddeus, 
and Simon were in Persia when they received their summons to 
go. Thomas had a thick-set figure, with hair of a brown copper 
colour. He was the most distant of all, and did not arrive until 
after the death of Mary. I saw how the Angel charged to 
summon him came to him. He was not in a city, but in a hut 
built of reeds, and was praying when the Angel ordered him to 
depart for Ephesus. I saw him on the sea, in a little boat, with 
a servant of great simplicity. He afterwards passed over the 
main land, but, I believe, without entering into any city; there 
was also a disciple coming with him. He was in Judea when 
he received the notice, but before receiving it he had formed the 
design of going more north, even as far as Tartary, and he could 
not make up his mind to abandon the project. He was always 
wishing to do too much, and often arrived too late. He was 
towards the north teaching, nearly on China, and arrived at 
some of the Russian territories. He there received a fresh call 
to depart, and he set off in all haste towards Ephesus. The 
servant whom he had with him was a barbarian, whom he had 
baptised. The man became something after a time, but I have 
forgotten all about him. Thomas did not return into Tartary 
after the death of Mary. He was pierced with the stroke of a 
lance in India. I saw that he erected a stone in this country, 
upon which he had prayed and where the mark of his knees was 
imprinted, and that he said, when the sea should come up to 
that stone, another person would preach Christ in those 
countries. 

John had been staying in Jericho a short time before. He 
went often to the Holy Land. He generally resided at Ephesus 
or in the neighbourhood. It was there that he received his 
message, 

Bartholomew was in Asia, to the east of the Red Sea. He 
was a handsome man, and very intelligent. He had a light 
complexion, large eyes, black curly hair, a black beard, short and 
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crisp. He had recently converted a King and his family. I 
saw all this, and will relate it in due time. When he returned 
to this country the brother of the King had him put to death. 

I have forgotten where James the Less received his summons 
to come. He was very good looking, and very much resembled 
Our Saviour ; thus he was especially called the brother of the 
Lord, even by his own brothers. As to Matthew, I understood 
again to-day that Alpheus had had him by a former marriage, 
and had taken him with him when he married for his second 
wife Mary, the daughter of Cleophas. I have forgotten all 
about St. Andrew. 

Paul was not invited ; those only were called together who 
were either allied to the Holy Family or were in some connexion 
with it. 

During these visions I had near me relics of St. Andrew, St. 
Bartholomew, the two St. James’s, St. Jude, St. Simon, St. 
Thomas, and of many other disciples and holy women ; these 
appeared to me more clearly and distinctly ; they appeared to 
take part in the scene which was represented to me. I saw 
also St. Thomas come to me, but he did not appear in the 
scene of the death of Mary. He was at a distance, and arrived 
too late. 

I saw also five disciples represented in this picture. I have 
an especial recollection of Simeon the Just and Barnabas (or 
Barsabas), whose relics I have near me. One of the three others 
was one of the sons of the shepherds who had accompanied 
Jesus in the journey which he made after the resurrection of 
Lazarus ; the two others were from Jerusalem. 

I also saw near the Blessed Virgin her aged sister, Mary 
Heli, the wife of Cleophas, mother of Mary of Cleophas 
grandmother of the Apostles James the Less, Thaddeus, Simon 
etc., was a very old woman (she was twenty years older than the 
Blessed Virgin). All these holy women were living in the neigh- 


/bourhood. They had taken refuge some time before in this 
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country, flying from the persecution which raged at Jerusalem 
Many lived in grottoes, hollowed in the rocks, and had arranged 
dwellings by means of divisions of wickerwork. 


DEATH OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN.—SHE RECEIVES THE HOLY 
VIATICUM AND EXTREME UNCTION.—VISION OF THE 
ENTRANCE OF HER SOUL INTO HEAVEN. 


THE 14th of August, 1821.—In the afternoon the Sister said to 
the writer: I wish now to state something about the death of 
the Blessed Virgin, but I must not be interrupted; tell my 
grandniece not to interrupt me, and to wait a little in the other 
room. When the writer had done as she said, and had returned 
near to her, she said: Relate it now; but, looking fixedly before 
her, she cried out: Where am I, then ; is it morning or evening ? 
You were wishing, said he, to speak of the death of the Blessed 
Virgin. The Apostles are there, she said, ask them, you are 
more learned than I, and can question them better ; they are 
following the Way of the Cross, and working at the tomb of the 
Mother of God. She saw them engage in this work soon after 
the death of Mary ; of this she was certain. After a pause, she 
continued making the numbers with her fingers. Look at the 
figure, said she, a bar like aI, then a V, does not that make 
four? Then V and I three times, does not that make eight? 
It is not written in letters indicating the numbers ; but I see it 
thus because I cannot read numbers written in raised letters. 
This should signify that the year 48 after Jesus Christ is that of 
the death of the Blessed Virgin. I saw afterwards an X and I 
three times there, twice the sign of the full moon as it is in the 
almanac: that means to say that the Blessed Virgin died thir- 
teen years and two months after the Ascension of Our Lord. 
It is now the month of her death. I believe that it is two 
months past, for two months ago I saw the same scene. Ah! 
her death was full of sorrow and full of joy. Still in a state of 
interior recollection, she stated as follows: I saw at midday 
to-day much sorrow and distress in the house of the Blessed 
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Virgin. The servant was extremely afflicted; she kept 
continually kneeling down, sometimes in different corners 
of the house, sometimes before the house, praying with 
her arms extended, and shedding many tears. The 
Blessed Virgin was tranquilly reposing in her cell. She 
seemed at the point of death; she was entirely covered 
up, including her arms, in that kind of nightdress which 
I have described in my account of her visit to Elizabeth. Her 
veil was thrown back square over her forehead; she drew 
it down over her face when she spoke with men. Her hands 
even did not remain uncovered except when she was alone. 
During these last days I did not see her take anything, except 
from time to time a spoonful of drink which the servant pressed 
from some yellow berries held together in clusters. Towards 
the evening, when the Blessed Virgin knew that her end was 
approaching, she wished, conformably to the will of Jesus, to 
bless those who were present, and to bid them farewell. Her 
bedchamber was opened on all sides ; she placed herself in a 
sitting posture; her face had a whiteness, shining, and, as it 
were, illuminated. All the assistants remained in the front part 
of the house ; the Apostles entered first into the other part, 
approached her open cell one after another, and knelt down 
near her bed. The Holy Virgin blessed them one after the other, 
crossing her hands over their heads, and lightly touching their 
foreheads. She spoke to all and did what Jesus had told her to 
do at Bethany. 

When Peter came to her I saw that he had in his hand a 
written scroll. She spoke to John of the arrangements to be 
made for her burial, and enjoined him to give her clothes to her 
servant and to another poor girl who sometimes came to serve 
her. She pointed with her finger to a cupboard which was 
before her cell, and to which I saw the servant go and open and 


close. I then saw all the clothes of the Blessed Virgin—I will 
speak of them later on. After the Apostles, the disciples pre- 
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sent approached the bed of the Blessed Virgin and were .also 
blessed by her. The men then went again into the front part 
of the house, whilst the women approached the bed of Mary, 
knelt down, and received her blessing. I saw one of them lean 
over the Blessed Virgin, who embraced her. 

During this time the altar was prepared, and the Apostles 
vested themselves for the Divine service with their long white 
vestments, with girdles on which there were letters. Five of 
them took part in the solemn ceremony, which was similar to 
that which I saw Peter celebrate for the first time in the church 
near the Pool of Bethesda; they were clothed with their most 
beautiful priestly ornaments. The Pontifical mantle of Peter, 
who was the celebrant, was very long behind, though it had not 
a train. 

They were still engaged in resting themselves when James 
the Greater arrived with three companions. He came from 
Spain to Rome with the deacon Timon, and on the other side of 
that city he had met Eremansear and a third disciple. The 
assistants, who were on the point of going to the altar, bade 
them welcome with a grave solemnity, and told them, in a few 
words, to go to the Blessed Virgin. They washed their feet and 
arranged their vestments ; then, without taking off their travelling 
clothes, they went to Mary, and received her blessing as the 
others had done. James went first by himself, then the three 
others went together; they then returned to assist at the 
Divine service. The ceremony was considerably advanced 
when Philip arrived from Egypt with a companion. He went 
immediately near the Mother of the Lord, received the blessing, 
and wept very much. 

Peter during this time had finished the Holy Sacrifice. He 
had consecrated and received the Body of the Lord; then he 
had given it to the Apostles and disciples present. The Blessed 
Virgin could not see the altar, but during the holy ceremony 


she was sitting up on her bed in the most profound contempla- 
II 
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tion. When Peter had communicated and given the Communion 
to the other Apostles, he carried to the Blessed Virgin the Holy 
Sacrament and Extreme Unction. All the Apostles accompanied 
him in solemn procession. Thaddeus went first with the censer. 
Peter carried the Holy Eucharist before him in the pyx in form 
of a cross which I have before mentioned. John followed him, 
carrying a little plate, on which was the chalice with the Precious 
Blood and some boxes. The chalice was small, massive, and of 
a white colour. Its foot was so short that it could only be 
taken hold of by two fingers: in other ways it had the form of 
the one used at the Holy Supper. In the oratory, which was 
near the bed of the Blessed Virgin, a small altar had been 
arranged by the Apostles ; the servant had brought a table with 
a red and white covering. Upon it were lights: I think they 
were candles and lamps. The Blessed Virgin, pale and silent, 
was reclining on her back. She looked up steadfastly to Heaven, 
spoke to no one, and seemed absorbed in ecstasy. She was as 
if illuminated by desire, which carried her out of herself. Ah! 
my heart wished to go to God with hers. Peter came near and 
gave her Extreme Unction very much in the manner in which it 
is given at the present time. He anointed her with the holy 
oils, taken from the boxes, which John held, on the forehead, 
the hands, the feet, and the side, where her vestments had an 
opening, so that she was not uncovered in the least. During 
this time the Apostles recited prayers as if in choir. Then Peter 
presented her with the Holy Sacrament. She sat up without 
support to receive it, then fell back. The Apostles prayed for 
some time, and then, being slightly raised up, she received the 
chalice from the hand of John. During the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist I saw a brilliant light enter into Mary ; after 
which she fell back in an ecstasy and spake no more. The 
Apostles carrying the sacred vessels, returned in procession to 
the altar, where they continued the Divine service, and Philip 
also received Holy Communion. There remained only two 
women near the Blessed Virgin. 
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Later on I saw the Apostles and disciples again in prayer 
near the bed of the Blessed Virgin. The face of Mary was 
bright and smiling as in her youth. Her eyes, full of holy joy, 
were turned to Heaven. I then saw a wonderfully touching 
sight. The lamp was suspended in the open air, and I saw 
through the opened heavens the interior of the celestial Jeru- 
salem. Then came down, as it were, two shining clouds, in 
which were visible innumerable figures of Angels, and between. 
which a luminous ray was directed towards the Blessed Virgin. 
I saw emanating from Mary, as it were, a luminous mountain 
rising to the Heavenly Jerusalem. She spread out her arms on - 
this side with an infinite desire, and I saw her body raised in the 
air and hovering above her bed so that one could see under it 
I saw her soul, like a small shining figure, infinitely pure, leave 
her body, the arms extended, and go up on the luminous path 
which ascended to Heaven. The two choirs of Angels, which 
were in the clouds, joined together beneath her soul and separated 
it from her body, which at the moment of separation fell back 
on her bed, the arms crossed upon the breast. My gaze following 
the gaze of Mary, I saw it enter into the Heavenly Jerusalem, and 
come even to the throne of the Most Holy Trinity. I saw a 
large number of souls, among which I recognised several patri- 
archs, also Joachim, Anne, Joseph, Elizabeth, Zachariah, and 
John the Baptist go to meet her with a respectful joy. She 
took her flight through them all even to the throne of God and 
of her Son, Who causing to shine, above all the rest, the light 
which issued from His wounds, received her with a love alto- 
gether Divine—presented her as with a sceptre and showed her 
the earth beneath her, as if He would confer upon her an 
especial power. It was thus that I saw her enter into glory, 
and I have forgotten everything which appeared round her on 
earth. Some of the Apostles, especially John and Peter, must 
have seen all this, for they had their eyes raised to Heaven. 
The others were, for the most part, prostrate on the ground. 
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Everything was full of light and splendour. It was the same 
as at the Ascension of Jesus Christ. 

I saw, and it caused me great joy, a great number of souls 
delivered from purgatory follow the soul of Mary when she 
entered into Heaven. To-day also, the day of its commemora- 
tion which the Church keeps on earth, I saw many poor souls 
enter Heaven, and, amongst others, many whom I knew. I 
received the consoling assurance that every year, on the anni- 
versary of the death of Mary, many souls of those who have 
shewn an especial devotion to her participate in the effects of 
this grace. When | again looked upon the earth I saw the body 
of the Blessed Virgin resplendent ; she reposed on her bed, her 
countenance shining, her eyes closed, and her arms crossed upon 
her breast. The Apostles, disciples, and holy women were 
kneeling around her and praying. Whilst I was taking notice 
of all this there was in all nature a harmonious concert, and an 
emotion similar to that which I had remarked at Christmas. 
I recognised that the hour of her death was the ninth hour, the 
same as that of the death of the Lord. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE BURIAL OF MARY.—HER OBSEQUIES. 
THE women spread a covering over the sacred body, and the 
Apostles and disciples retired into the front part of the house. 
The fire in the grate was gone out; all the movables of the 
house were put on one side and covered up. The women, 
wrapped in their vestments, veiled themselves, They sat on the 
ground in the chamber of Mary ; and sometimes sitting, some- 


times kneeling, they chanted their funeral lamentations. 
The men enveloped their heads with a band of stuff which 


they carried round the neck, and celebrated a funeral service. 
There were always two who prayed, alternately kneeling near 
the head and feet of the sacred body. Matthias and Andrew 
went by the Way of the Cross of the Blessed Virgin as far as the 
last Station, where was the grotto representing the tomb of Our 
Lord. They had with them working utensils for the better 
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arrangement of the tomb, for it was there that the body of Mary 
would repose. The funeral cave was not so large as the tomb of 
Our Lord, and it was scarcely large enough for a man to enter 
it standing. The ground sloped down at the entrance, after 
which was seen before the sepulchre a little altar, above which 
the wall of the rock formed a vault. The two Apostles made 
several arrangements in the interior, and made a door which 
could be placed before the tomb to close it. They made only 
the excavation capable of holding a shrouded body. There was 
before the cave, as before the Holy Sepulchre, a small garden 
with an enclosure. Not far off was the Station of Calvary on a 
small hillock. They had not erected a cross there, but had 
simply carved one on the stone. This was about half-a-league 
from the dwelling-house of Mary. I saw the Apostles relieve 
one another four times to watch and pray near the body of the 
Blessed Virgin. I saw to-day several women, among whom I 
recognised a daughter of Veronica, and the mother of John 
Mark, come to make the necessary preparations for the burial. 
They brought linen and spices to embalm the body according to 
the custom of the Jews ; they also brought small vessels in which 
were plants still fresh. The house was closed. They worked by 
the light of torches. The Apostles recited prayers in the front 


part of the house, like Religious in choir. 
The women removed from the couch the sacred body, with 


its vestments, and placed it in a long basket filled with thick 
coverlids and matting, so that it was raised above the basket ; 
these two women spread a large linen cloth all over the body, 
and two others took away the clothes under this cloth, leaving 
only her long tunic of wool. They cut off the beautiful locks of 
hair of the Blessed Virgin, to keep them as a souvenir. I then 
saw the two women wash the sacred body; they had in their 
hands something that resembled sponges; the long tunic which 
covered the body was unsewn; they acquitted themselves of 
this duty with a respectful fear ; they washed the body under a 
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cloth, which was spread the whole length, without looking at it, 
as the covering prevented their seeing it. All the spaces which the 


sponge touched were immediately re-covered ; the middle of the 
body remained covered: nothing was seen naked. A fifth woman 


squeezed the sponges over a basin and gave them back again. 
I saw them empty the basins three times in -a ditch near the 
house, and bring them back with fresh water. The sacred body 
was clothed with a new open covering; then, by the assistance of 
cloths placed beneath it, it was laid respectfully upon a table, on 
which were already arranged mortuary draperies, and belts which 
would be required to be used ; they then enveloped the body in 
the cloths from the ankle to the breast, and fastened it firmly 
with bandages. The head, the breast, the hands, and the feet 
were not as yet so enveloped. 

During this time the Apostles had assisted at a solemn 
service celebrated by Peter, and with him had received the Holy 
Communion, after which I saw Peter and John, still clad in their 
large Pontifical mantles, approach the sacred body. John carried 
a vase of ointment ; Peter dipped the finger of his right hand 
into it and anointed, whilst reciting prayers, the forehead, the 
middle of the breast, the hands, and feet of the Blessed Virgin. 
It was not Extreme Unction—she had received that whilst 
living—I believe that it was an honour rendered to the sacred 
body: the like had taken place on the entombment of Our 
Saviour. When the Apostles had retired the women continued 
their preparations for the burial. They placed small bunches of 
myrrh under the arms, between the shoulders, and on the’ pit of 
the stomach, round the neck, the chin, and the cheeks ; the fect 
also were surrounded with similar packets of aromatic herbs; 
they then crossed the arms over the breast, placed the holy body 
in its large coffin, and swathed it by means of a bandage, which 
they rolled all round it. The head was covered with a trans- 
parent napkin, turned up in front, so that the face could be seen, 
with its clear whiteness, shining so to say, in the midst of the 
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bunches of herbs ‘which surrounded it. They then placed the 
sacred body in the coffin, which was at one side, like a little bed 
of repuse; it resembled a board with a slightly raised margin : 
there was a very light convex cover. They placed on her breast 
a crown of flowers—white, red, and celestial blue—symbol of 
virginity. Then the Apostles, disciples, and all the assistants 
entcred to see once more, before it was covered up, that holy 
face, which was so dear to them. They knelt, weeping, around 
the Blessed Virgin, touched her hands, covered up her breast, as 
if to take leave of her, and retired. 

The holy women took also their last farewell, re-covered the 
face, and placed the lid on the coffin, round which they attached 
bands of grey cloth, in the centre and at both ends. I thensaw 
them place the coffin on a bier; then Peter and John carried it 
out of the house on their shoulders. I believe that they re- 
lieved each other successively, for I saw, later on, the bier carried 
by six Apostles, James the Greater and James the Less in front, 
Andrew and Bartholomew in the middle, Thaddeus and 
Matthias behind. The poles must have been passed through 
a matting or a strap of leather, for I saw the bier suspended 
in the middle of them like a cradle. Part of the Apostles and 
disciples walked in front, the others followed with the women, 
The day was declining, and they carried round the bier four 
torches on poles. The cortége proceeded thus, going by the Way 
of the Cross to the last Station. Arrived at the entrance to the 
tomb, they placed the sacred body on the ground, and four of 
them carried it into the cave, and placed it in the excavation 
which served as the funeral couch. All the assistants entered 
one by one, threw around sweet perfumes and flowers, and knelt 
down weeping and praying—there were many of them—grief 
and affliction caused them to remain a long time, and it was 
quite night when the Apostles closed up the entrance into the 
tomb. They hollowed out a ditch before the narrow entrance 
of the cave, and planted a hedge, formed of several shrubs 
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there was a very light convex cover. They placed on her breast 
a crown of flowers—white, red, and celestial blue—symbol of 
virginity. Then the Apostles, disciples, and all the assistants 
entcred to see once more, before it was covered up, that holy 
face, which was so dear to them. They knelt, weeping, around 
the Blessed Virgin, touched her hands, covered up her breast, as 
if to take leave of her, and retired. | 

The holy women took also their last farewell, re-covered the 
face, and placed the lid on the coffin, round which they attached 
bands of grey cloth, in the centre and at both ends. I thensaw 
them place the coffin on a bier; then Peter and John carried it 
out of the house on their shoulders. I believe that they re- 
lieved each other successively, for I saw, later on, the bier carried 
by six Apostles, James the Greater and James the Less in front, 
Andrew and Bartholomew in the middle, Thaddeus and 
Matthias behind. The poles must have been passed through 
a matting or a strap of leather, for I saw the bier suspended 
in the middle of them like a cradle. Part of the Apostles and 
disciples walked in front, the others followed with the women, 
The day was declining, and they carried round the bier four 
torches on poles. The cortége proceeded thus, going by the Way 
of the Cross to the last Station. Arrived at the entrance to the 
tomb, they placed the sacred body on the ground, and four of 
them carried it into the cave, and placed it in the excavation 
which served as the funeral couch. All the assistants entered 
one by one, threw around sweet perfumes and flowers, and knelt 
down weeping and praying—there were many of them—grief 
and affliction caused them to remain a long time, and it was 
quite night when the Apostles closed up the entrance into the 
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(some in flower, others covered with berries), which they had 
brought with the roots from other places. No trace of the en- 
trance could be seen, more especially since they turned the 
water of a neighbouring stream, and caused it to pass before 
the construction. 

They returned separately, stopping here and there, praying on 
the Way of the Cross, Several of them remained praying at 
the tomb. Those who returned saw an extraordinary light above 
the tomb of Mary, and they were very much moved, without 
knowing well what it was. I also saw it, and this is what I 
recollect, among many other things. It seemed to me that a 
luminous ray descended from Heaven to the tomb, and with it 
a brilliant form, like the soul of Mary, accompanied by the 
figure of Our Lord. The body of Mary came forth resplendent 
from the tomb, united itself to her soul, and rose towards Heaven 
with the apparition of the Saviour. I saw, during the night, 
several Apostles and holy women pray and sing canticles in the 
little garden which was before the tomb. A large luminous ray 
descended from Heaven towards the rock, and I saw moving 
within it a halo, formed of three spheres full of Angels and blessed 
souls, who surrounded the apparition of Our Lord and the 
resplendent soul of Mary. The figure of Jesus Christ, with rays 
coming from His wounds, hovered before her. Around the 
soul of Mary I saw in the inner sphere little figures of infants; 
in the second sphere children of six years old; and in the outer 
sphere young persons of older appearance. I saw only the 
faces distinctly; all the rest appeared to me luminous, resplendent 
forms. When this apparition, becoming more and more dis- 
tinct, was arrived at the rock, I saw a luminous ray which ex- 
tended from it to the Heavenly Jerusalem. I then saw the soul 
of the Holy Virgin, which followed the figure of Jesus, descend 
into the tomb through the rock, and soon after, united to her 
transfigured body, come forth more distinct and more brilliant, 
and rise with the Saviour and the choir of heavenly spirits up to 
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the Heavenly Jerusalem. All this light then disappeared, and I 
saw nothing more on the earth than the silent vault of the starry 
Heaven. 

I know not if the Apostles and holy women who prayed 
before the tomb also saw all this; but I saw them struck with 
amazement, look towards Heaven as if in adoration, or fall down 
with their faces to the ground. I saw, also, some who returned 
with the bier, and singing canticles, and who stopped at different 
Stations of the Cross to turn with pious emotion to the light 
which shone over the tomb. 


ARRIVAL OF THOMAS.—VISIT TO THE TOMB OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN, WHICH THEY FIND EMPTY.—DEPARTURE OF THE 


APOSTLES. 

THE Apostles having returned, took a little food and then 
retired to rest. They slept outside the house in the sheds. The 
servant of Mary, who remained in the house to make arrange- 
ments, and the other women who had helped her, slept in that 
part of the house situated behind the fireplace, and from which 
the servant had removed everything during the funeral, so that 
it resembled a little chapel, where the Apostles later on prayed, 
and offered the Holy Sacrifice. 

This evening I again saw the Apostles praying and weeping 
in the front part of the house; the women were gone to rest. 
[ then saw the Apostle Thomas, in his travelling dress, arrive 
with two companions before the door of the house, and knock 
for admission. There came with him a disciple named Jonathan, 
who was a relative of the Holy Family.* His other companion 
was a very simple man from the country where the most dis- 
tant of the three Kings dwelt, and which I have always called 
Partherme, as I could not exactly retain the name. Thomas 


* She recognised this disciple by a relic of him which she found near her, 
without any indication of him to whom it belonged. She spoke of him on 
the 26th of July, 1821. Jonathan or Jonadab was of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and from the neighbourhood of Samaria ; he was alternately with St. Peter, 
or St. Paul (who found him too slow), and St. John. He came from a great 
distance with St. Thomas to assist at the death of Mary. 
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had brought him with him from there, and he was to St. Thomas 
the most docile of servants. A disciple opened the door ; 
Thomas entered with Jonathan into the hall where the Apostles 
were, and told his servant to remain sitting before the door; the 
worthy man did as he was ordered, and quietly sat down. How 
afflicted they were at finding that they had arrived too late. 
The disciples washed their feet, and offered them refreshments. 
During this time the women had risen, and when they had 
retired they conducted Thomas and Jonathan to the place 
where the Blessed Virgin had expired ; they prostrated them- 
selves on the ground, which they watered with their tears. 
Thomas continued praying for a long time, kneeling near the 
little altar of Mary. His grief was singularly touching ; I weep 
even now when I think of it. When the Apostles had finished 
their prayers, which they had never interrupted, all went to 
welcome the newly arrived. They made Thomas and Jonathan, 
who were kneeling, get up ; they embraced them and led them 
into the front part of the house, where they gave them some 
bread and honey to eat; they again prayed together, and em- 
braced one another. 

But Thomas and Jonathan wished to go to the tomb of the 
Blessed Virgin ; then the Apostles lighted their torches, which 
they fastened to poles, and went with them to the tomb, passing 
by the Way of the Cross. They spoke little, stayed a few mo- 
ments in prayer at tne Stations, and meditated on the dolorous 
way of the Saviour, and on the compassion of His Mother, who 
had raised these memorial stones, and had so often watered 
them with her tears. Arrived at the grotto of the tomb they 
knelt down together ; then Thomas and Jonathan went forward 
quickly to the entrance of the cave, and John followed them. 
Two disciples removed the branches of the shrubs which were 
before the door ; they entered, and knelt down with a respectful 
fear before the sepulchral couch of the Blessed Virgin ; then 
John approached the coffin, which was a little raised above the 
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ditch, detached the bands which encircled it, and took off the 
lid. They then threw a light upon the coffin, and were seized 
with profound astonishment when they saw only, before their 
eyes, the empty winding sheets, preserving still the form of the 
sacred body ; they were divided at the place of the face and the 
breast, the bandages which had surrounded the arms were loosed, 
but the glorified body of Mary was no longer upon the earth. 
They raised their eyes and hands towards Heaven, as if they saw 
the sacred body raised up at this moment, and John cried out at 
the entrance of the cave : “Come and see she is no more here.” 
They then entered, two by two, into the narrow cave, and saw 
with astonishment the empty linen clothes spread before their 
eyes ; going out, they all knelt on the ground, looking up to 
Heaven, and raising their arms they prayed, and wept, and 
praised the Lord and His mother, their dear and tender mother, 
addressing to her, like faithful children, sweet words of love 
which the Holy Spirit put on their lips. They then called to 
mind the luminous cloud which, after the funeral, they had seen 
descend towards the tomb, and then go up again into Heaven. 
John respectfully withdrew from the coffin the burial clothes of the 
Blessed Virgin, folded them together, rolled them up, and took 
them with him; then he replaced the lid and fitted again the 
bands of cloth. They then quitted the cave, the entrance of 
which was concealed by a mass of verdure ; praying and chant- 
ing psalms they returned to the house by the Way of the Cross. 
They then went to the parts where Mary had dwelt. John re- 
spectfully placed the grave clothes on the little table which was 
in front of the oratory of the Blessed Virgin. Thomas and the 
others still continued to pray on the spot where she had breathed 
her last sigh. Peter retired apart, as if to meditate ; perhaps he 
was making his preparation, for I saw him soon afterwards dress 
the altar before the oratory of Mary, where was the Cross, and 
Peter celebrate a solemn service. The others, ranged behind 
him, prayed and chanted alternately. The holy women re- 
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mained behind, near the doors of the house, at the back part of 
the fireplace. 

The servant of Thomas, this very simple man, who had ac- 
companied him from the most distant country where he had 
been, had a singular appearance. He had small eyes, a narrow 
forehead, a flat nose, and prominent high cheek bones. His 
colour was darker than that of the people of that country. He 
had received baptism—in fine, he was like an ignorant and 
tractable child. He did everything that he was told, remained 
where he was placed, looked at everything that was pointed out 
to him, and smiled at everybody. He remained sitting where 
Thomas had told him to sit, and when he saw Thomas weep he 
wept also. This man always stayed with Thomas. He could 
carry heavy burdens, and I have seen him lift enormous stones 
when Thomas was building a chapel. 

After the death of the Blessed Virgin I frequently saw the 
Apostles and disciples meet together, and mutually relate their 
travels and what had happened to them. I heard all that they 
said—this will come back to my memory, if such is the will of 
God. | 

The 20th. of August, 1820 and 1821.—After frequent exer- 
cises of devotion almost all the disciples present bade farewell 
and returned on their travels. There only remained in the 
house the Apostles, Jonathan, and the servant of Thomas; but 
they were all to part as soon as they had finished their work. 
They all worked to remove the weeds and stones on the Way 
of the Cross of Mary, and to ornament it pleasantly with beau- 
tiful shrubs, and plants, and flowers of every kind. They ended 
by praying and chanting canticles—it is impossible to express 
how touching this was to see. It was like a Divine service cele- 
brated with love and mourning: it was at once imposing and 
sweet. They adorned like affectionate little children the traces 
of the footsteps of their mother, who was also the mother of their 
God—the traces of those steps with. which she had measured, 
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full of pious emotion, the sorrowful way which her Son had 
followed in going to death for our salvation. 

They closed completely the entrance to the tomb of Mary 
heaping up the earth firmly around the shrubs which they had 
planted before it. They cleansed and ornamented the garden 
which was before the tomb, dug a road at the back of the hillock 
which surmounted it, as far as the wall behind the cave, and 
made an opening in the rock, through which they could see the 
burial couch where had reposed the body of the most holy 
mother, whom the Redeemer, dying on the Cross, had bequeathed 
to them all, and to the Church, in the person of St. John. Oh, 
they were children filled with gratitude, faithful to the fourth 
commandment—they shall live long on the earth, they and their 
love. They erected also a kind of chapel, in the form of a tent 
above the tomb. They erected a tent formed of tapestry, 
which they surrounded and covered with hurdles with inter- 
woven branches ; they erected there a small altar formed of a 
large table of stone supported by another stone. Behind this 
altar they suspended a tapestry, on which a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin, of very simple workmanship, was embroidered or 
woven. It represented her in her holiday dress, and they had 
used for this different colours—brown, blue, and red. When all 
was done they held there a service, where all prayed, kneeling 
and raising their hands to Heaven. The portion of the house 
which Mary had inhabited was made into a church. The ser- 
vants and some other women continued to reside there; and they 
left two disciples, of whom one -had been a shepherd on the 
other side of the Jordan, to give spiritual help to the Faithful 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood. Soon after the Apostles 
separated. Bartholomew, Simon, Thaddeus, Philip, and 
Matthew went the first, to go to those places where they had 
been exercising their ministry, after having bid their brethren 
a touching good-bye. The others, with the exception of John, 
who still remained some time, departed together for Palestine, 
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where they again separated; there were there many disciples 
Some women also departed at the same time from Ephesus for 
Jerusalem. Mary, the mother of Mark, did much for the Faith- 
ful in this country. She had founded a Community of about 
twenty females, who led, in some respects, a religious life ; five 
of them lived near her, in her house. The disciples assembled 
there habitually. The Christian community still possessed the 
church near the Pool of Bethesda. 

The 22nd of August.—John alone is still in the house—all 
the others are gone away. I saw John, conformably to the 
wish of the Blessed Virgin, distribute her clothes to. her 
servant and another woman who came often to help 
her. There were amongst them some things which came 
from the Three Kings. I saw two long white vestments, 
several veils, coverlids, and rugs; I saw also the outer striped 
vestment which she had worn at Cana and on the Way of 
the Cross, and of which I possess a small particle ; some portion 
of it came to the church. Thus they made a priestly orna- 
ment for the church at Bethesda, with the beautiful blue nuptial 
robe, ornamented with gold and roses. There are still some 
of these relics at Rome: I see them, but I cannot tell if they 
are known. Mary wore this dress when she was betrothed, but 
she never wore it afterwards. 

All these things were done silently, and as if in secret, but 
without any of that troublesome haste and eagerness so common 
in our days. Persecution had not yet given birth to espionage, 
and peace was not disturbed. 

THE END. 
Translated from the French by GEORGE RICHARDSON. 
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On the Laws of Fashion. 


5" is strange how certain phenomena which form part and 
parcel of human nature, although they may have an 
immense and all-pervading influence on the destinies of man- 
kind, yet are so little investigated and excite so little interest. 
The laws of fashion are among these phenomena. While the 
more exact sciences of astronomy, logic, and arithmetic become 
the object of the severest labours of the student, the less exact 
but quite as important science of fashion is passed by with the 
easy-going remark as to the mysteries and unfathomable decrees 
of its laws. 

Yet, if fashion has any real entity at all, it is quite evident 
that it must have peculiar qualities and characteristics entirely 
its own, and must likewise have certain modes of action which 
spring from the elements that go to constitute its nature. 

For our present purpose, fashion may be defined as the ¢aste 
of the hour. All those external changes that are attributed to 
fashion are brought about by a change of national, suburban, or 
provincial taste. If the ladies wish to wear this or that par- 
ticular form of dress rather than another, if certain formalities 
of courtesy and politeness are discarded to give place to others, 
it is simply because the taste of the people has undergone a 
change. The same influence of taste extends, moreover, even 
to the highest abstract questions-—in policy, in religion, and in 
natural morality. There are very few that are able to give 
reasons which altogether account for the opinions which they 
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hold in these subjects, We generally find there is something 
wanting in the balance between the effect and the cause, and 
that something is taste. 

The question now is, What is taste? Some think it is mere 
sentiment and feeling. But this view is a very partial and 
deficient one. Feeling certainly does enter, but only as a 
subordinate element. That which constitutes taste is the union 
of feeling and judgment. There is, therefore, in every form of 
taste, a twofold element: one that is immutable and eternal, the 
other fleeting and transitory; one that pertains to an animal 
nature, while the other is the appurtenance of the most lofty 
exercises of reason. Thus, if we have a certain taste for a 
certain class of paintings, there are two causes that will be found 
to produce an enjoyment of them. There is, first of all, the 
pleasing sensation that is produced in us by the sight of the 
picture ; the many and graceful outlines that form the map of 
the design, the richness and glow of the colours, the variety and 
harmony of the tints, and the picturesque groupings of the 
figures, all combine to produce an impression upon our feeling. 
Not only is the eye pleasantly affected, but the imagination also 
is touched and receives its own peculiar delight. But no one 
can fail to perceive that this pleasure is a mere transitory one, 
and depends entirely upon the state of the xerve organisation 
and texture. Such is the nature of the animal frame, that sen- 
sation often repeated, or made to last for a lengthy period of 
duration, very soon begins to lose all its former pleasantness and 
to cause nausea and disgust : hence the craving for a variety and 
change of diet, and the pleasant relief afforded by a change of 
residence. That feeling of pleasure, therefore, that flows to us 
from gazing upon our favourite picture is a purely transitory 
one, and sure to end in apathy and disgust ; or, rather, it would 
end so were it not for a more stable element that goes also to 
constitute what is called taste. This is the judgment we pro- 
nounce upon the artistic goodness of the work before us. Every 
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work of art derives its intrinsic value and goodness from the 
truthfulness that it possesses. A picture is pronounced to be of 
sterling merit when it represents with the greatest possible exacti- 
tude that which is actually found in the panorama of nature; a 
poem when it details in words the beautiful and emotional ele- 
ments that are to be discovered in any, even the most ordinary 
of thoughts, a novel when it is a faithful portraiture of the inner 
workings of the human heart. So also is it with regard to our 
taste for this or that particular class of pictures. Our taste is 
founded, not only on the passing sensation of the moment, but 
also and more especially upon the judgment which we pronounce 
upon its artistic truth. The excellence of a picture that is true 
to nature is lasting, nay, we may say it is eternal; for, though 
the picture itself in its material structure may be subject to 
all the ravages ot time and damp, yet the relation between the 
ideal picture and the reality of nature will always exist. 

Now, it is here that we find the durable element of taste. 
The human mind is naturally made for truth. What the water 
is to the fish, the sunlight to the petals of the flowers, that truth 
isto the soul of man. The very child even, before he has entered 
his teens, shows this. Ifa little urchin of seven discovers some 
one in the act of deceiving or trying to deceive him, he will very 
soon show symptoms of anger and annoyance, and betrays, by 
his every action, that one of the most fundamental rights of nature 
in a human being has been violated ; while in the discovery of 
the truth his soul expands and is elated with true and lasting 
delight. In the same way, the satisfaction we experience upon 
judging, or, rather, mentally perceiving, that a picture in all its 
details is true to nature is a lasting ore; and though, at times, 
may not be strong as that other more evanescent pleasure based 


upon a state of feeling and the changes produced in it; yet, of its 
own nature, it is calculated to last even till the end of time. 
Such, then, is the twofold element that is found in every 


taste and in every form and variety of taste. And it is 
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of great importance to distinguish carefully between the 
pleasure that is produced by each of these elements. 
Pleasure of one kind or another is at the root of all 
the activities of man. The emperor on his throne, the rustic 
in his cabin, are both led by the same mysterious instinct 
of pleasure. The saint and the sinner are alike subject to its 
influence, though with this difference, that the one seeks it where 
it is to be found, the other where it is not. In the desire of 
pleasure we have the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and 
the end of the history of the human universe; and there is not 
a single human action, beginning from the very first that was 
performed by our first parents in the Garden of Paradise down to 
the last, that precedes the fiery extinction of the globe on which 
we stand, that cannot be attributed, either directly or indirectly, to 
the desire and hankering after pleasure. And it is this same 
element, present in the faculty of taste, that leads men to action. 
And since intellect is different from mere feeling, it follows that 
the desire of intellectual enjoyment will lead men to act in one 
way, and the desire of animal enjoyment to act in another. 

In other words, that element in taste which tends to prevent 
men from changing is the intellectual enjoyment of the truth, 
and that which impels them to change and endless vicissitude 
is the animal pleasure of the moment. The one is the abid- 
ing centre of the centrifugal force, the other is the tangental 
force. 

Experience will soon show that there is a stable as well 
as an unstable element in the vagaries of taste and fashion. 
We have, in the first place, the general and world-wide 
tendency to avoid all that is indecent and that savours of 
immorality. It is true that man’s nature is in great part 
corrupt, and prone to evil, but there are still extant certain 


vestiges of good which have a permanent influence upon his 
outward conduct. Hence, the generality of men are always 
, averse from those changes of fashion that are openly provoca- 
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tive of immorality. This, of course, does not apply to the 
state of paganism as it was in the few centuries immediately 
preceding the coming of Christ, as man had then iushed to the 
extremest possible condition of moral evil and social corruption. 
But, since the advent of Christianity, there has been introduced 
into the whole of society at large a more wholesome _ leaven 
which, in general and sometimes almost imperceptible ways, 
exercises a most happy influence upon the generality of 
mankind. From time to time we see partial relapses in the 
history of this or that particular nation ; but such are altogether 
abnormal, and quite an exception to the yeneral rule, as well as 
decidedly opposed to the universal opinion of mankind. There 
are limits, therefore, to the changes of fashion and taste, and 
these limits proceed from the dictates of the voice of conscience, 
and derive their immutability from the eternity and stead fast- 
ness of truth itself. 

Another function of this same law of truth which, owing to 
the influence of Christianity, does play an important, though—as 
we have said very often—secret part in the destinies of man- 
kind and the evolutions of history, is the abhorrence of all that 
is wmnatural. From time to time do we see certain excesses in 
fashion, as regards dress, and, generally when this is so, also in 
the Fine Arts. Thecrinolines of the past generation, which could 
be justified on no plea of beauty or utility whatever ; enormous 
headdresses, which, while being most incommodious to the 
wearer, are a perpetual source of annoyance to those whose 
view they are the means of obstructing; the fixing the attention 
on certain portions of the body, and insisting that they should 
be of a certain artificial size and contour—notably exemplified 
by the wasp waists and throttled throats of the female sex—all 
these are manifestly unnatural. But they are recognised as such 
by the great majority of the people, nay, the wearers themselves 
confess that such things are unnatural and absurd ; and this 
dictate of truth will soon prevent any further advance in the 
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abnormal direction, making the progress of fashion to sweep 
again within the proper limits of the circle. 

The same law holds good in the popularity of books. If we 
examine what forms the permanent objects of popular taste, we 
shall find that it is the truthfulness of the works that are brought 
out. No matter what this truthfulness consists in—whether it 
is in the correct formulating of some scientific and philosophical 
truth, or in the exact portraiture of the emotions of the human 
heart—it is sure to have a lasting hold on the popularity of men. 
Everything, on the other hand, that is untrue, strained, or 
exaggerated, causes apathy and dislike, while that which is in- 
decent or immoral, however much it may gain favour for a time 
with the corrupt and worse section of the community, is sure, in 
the long run, to undergo just condemnation, and be sentenced to 
oblivion. 

Another and very important function of the stable ele- 
ment in taste is the tendency to abolish anything that op- 
poses itself to the mutual good of society. In our present age it 
is considered with some to be the correct fashion to lay claim 
to either Anarchical or Socialistic notions, and books and 
pamphlets containing such opinions are disseminated in many 
places. But, after all, it will be found that only a limited section 
of society papers favour those principles openly and nakedly ; 
while even the very upholders of such notions, by the numerous 
exceptions which they make to their principles, by the indirect 
and rhodomontade language in which they shroud their ideas, 
show clearly that interiorly, no matter what their outward 
profession of faith might be, that are not altogether at one 
with themselves, and that the instinct of common preservation 
makes them shrink from the logical and political consequence: 
which they might and should draw from their principles. 


By certain changes in the animal or in the lower part of taste, 
which we shall explain afterwards, we find that occasionally 
customs creep in decidedly subversive of social union and happi- 
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ness. The custom, for example, of settling litigious questions 
by private arbitrament; that of constantly recurring to the 
arbitration of war for the compromising of disputes ; and that of 
open se/f-seeking in the ordinary actions of daily life—are all 
manifestly destructive to the bonds of social union, and by that 
very nature draw down upon themselves in course of time the 
sweeping condemnation of society. This, again, is one of the 
sreat conservative agents in fashion. If a custom should creep 
in that does not harmonise with the social manner of living 
then so soon as it is perceived and detected in its aggressiveness, 
it is at once sternly banished into exile. 

These just mentioned are the most principal of the causes 
that preserve immutability amidst all the changes of fashion. 
Another might also be mentioned, and though it is somewhat 
subtle to detect at first sight, ought not to be overlooked. It is 
the avoidance of abruptness in passing from one form of fashion 
to another. Observation will show that in all the many changes 
to which fashion is subjected there is always a certain continuity 
—something common between that which preceded and that 
which succeeds—and that the new fashion is merely the modified 
form of the old. A perusal of any of the descriptions of modern 
fashions will show that this is the case, and the wider experi- 
ence extends the more universal and vigorous does this law of 
continuity appear. If we compare the dresses worn by those 
living in the time of Elizabeth with those worn by the men and 
women of the nineteenth century, there would seem to be almost 
as absolute a difference as that which passes between the gor- 
geous attire of some Indian rajah and the quiet apparel of an 
ordinary East End tradesman. Now asudden transition between 
such would be impossible, and the reason why the Elizabethan 
dress has developed into a modern fashion is that the change 
has been most gradual and carried on by a series of Jinks. Thus 
the change of fashion that would take place in each successive 


ten years would be scarcely perceptible, but when all those 
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changes are added together a complete transformation is. the 
result. And in each change we shall note how the new intro- 
duction was simply a modification wrought in that which existed 
before. 

This important phenomenon has, perhaps, never elicited the 
notice it deserves, still less has it met with any attempt at an 
explanation. It has its causes deep down in the most hidden 
workings of human nature, and from them alone can receive its 
explanation. It will serve as some preliminary enlightenment 
if we suppose ourselves present at some magic lantern entei- 
tainment; if the scenes which succeed each other have not the 
slightest continuity and connexion: as, for example, should the 
first few slides represent respectively the Battle of Waterloo, 
the coronation of Queen Victoria, the Abyssinian War, the mind 
would then suffer an ineffable tediousness which would increase 
in intensity as time went on until it became almost insupport- 
able. This is an illustration of the unpleasant feeling pro- 
duced when, in the change from one thing to another, there is 
kept up no dogical connexion. But, besides the mental con- 
nexion there is also that which is required by the sense of feeling 
itself. Thus, the chords in a piece of music must follow each 
other in regular order so as to produce a pleasing sensation on 
the ear. If, again, a series of vivid colours be made to pass 
before the eye; they must be set in a certain order, otherwise 
the effect will be far from pleasant. 

Besides, then, the mental connexion, there is also the physical 
connexion to be taken into account; and both of them have 
very great influence in regulating the changes of taste, uncon- 
sciously dictating that in every change the mental and physical 
continuity should not be broken, and that therefore some ele- 
ments of the old should still be preserved in the new fashion. 

We have now to consider the changes that take place in 
fashion, that is to say, that which constitutes its mutable and 


unstable element. 
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Jn order that we may have some idea of how these changes 
not only take place, but do so according to certain fixed laws, 
we must consider that which passes in the interior of man him- 
self. In every human creature there is something which remains 
identical from the cradle to the grave, and something which is 
continually on the change. Our consciousness tells us that, no 
matter what events may take place in our career, no matter 
what may have been the vicissitudes of joy or sorrow through 
which we have passed, yet we always remain identically the 
same, and not only we, but also certain qualities of the we. 
The natural shrinking from pain and suffering, the desire of 
happiness, the insatiable craving to know and love the true and 
the beautiful, are stable elements in our nature. But there are, 
on the other hand, other appurtenances which are continually 
subject to change—likes and dislikes, opinions and prejudices 
succeed each other, sometimes by the hundreds, and with incred- 
ible quickness. And if we examine carefully the root ofall these 
changes we shall find that it is, in nearly every case, the state of 
our feeling. We may gaze at the most exquisite picture that 
was ever put on canvas, but if we gaze long enough we shall 
soon tire the imagination ; however strong a hold it may have 
onus at the time, yet, if contemplated long, it will cause weari- 
ness and annoyance. 

Behold, then, the fundamental cause of the changes that take 
place in fashion. The feeling attached to each organ of our 
body is responsible in its own degree for them. 

[t is no wonder that a new bonnet or a new dress grows 
wearisome without any apparent reason. The old fashion 
becomes distasteful for the same reason as the eye, wearied by 
the long light of day, longs for the restful darkness of night. 

This may not at first seem to hold true with regard to changes 
in the taste for books and other things that pertain more to the 
delight of the mind than to that of the imagination. It would 
hardly seem a fitting explanation of how the popular mind is 
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decidedly in favour of one class of literature and then changes 
its regard for another. But this may be easily explained by the 
intimate dynamical connexion that passes between mind and 
body. Every item of knowledge received into the mind affects 
more or less our state of feeling. A book of mere abstract science, 
as Euclid’s Geometry or Todhunter’s Algebra does so, in the dest 
degree, a book of philosophy or of social essays, and especially a 
romance to a very considerable extent. It is understood that 
I am not now speaking of that feeling of tiredness which 
necessarily visits the mind after any lengthy occupation what- 
ever, but I allude to the /fatzgue of taste. A generation may 
show a taste for heavy and ponderous literature, may take the 
keenest interest in the most abstract discussions, and then the 
next generation may show an aversion equally strong from 
such a kind of literature, and hunger after the lighter material 
of the essayist and novelist. Thus, in the scholastic ages men 
took the keenest delight in discussing the questions of free will 
and its compatibility with the action of grace, the nature of the 
angelic element and its modes of working, whereas the age 
following was the season of dramatic authors and novelists. 

The nature of sentiment is that it tends to go from one ex- 
treme to the other, and this explains the oscillating movement 
which manifests itself in the progress of taste and fashion. If 
there were a book written that appealed in no way to the senti- 
ment of man, that presented to his mind the pure objective truth 
without any mixture of subjective, then the taste of man re- 
garding that book would always remain the same. But such 
can never be the case so long as human nature remains 
what it Is. 

At the same time, the action of the mind, its love of the 
eternal, inimitable truth, will always retain this oscillating move- 
ment between proper limits; so that the novel that appeals en- 
tirely to sentiment and nothing else, that contains no great truth 


or principle, will never have any hold on the people’s esteem and 
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affection, and will soon be relegated to the dreary kingdom of 
oblivion. 

Such is the relation existing between the two elements that 
go to constitute that great factor in the history of the human 
race which goes by the name of fashion. The mind of man that 
judges of what is true and consistent, the will that natur- 
ally inclines to what is intrinsically beautiful, and the harmony 
of man’s mental and physical nature that abhors any break in 
the law of continuity form the stable element and the nobler part 
of fashion ; while the vagaries of feeling and instinct, or, to speak 
more correctly, the laws by which those two inferior parts of 
man are governed, are the prime and fundamental moving power 
of all those changes that are continually arising in the world of 


fashion. 
J. A. DEWE. 
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Mismarred. 


KNEW your flower-like figure swayed 
With gusts of grief: yet deemed it kind 
To seem as one both deaf and blind. 
And still you wept ; till I, dismayed, 
Ransacked my heart, if I might find 
A thing to speak: and thus essayed : 


A holy trinity of grace, 

O lovely weeper, lights your face. 
Blessed the Wife (the Church has said), 
Blessed the Widow and the Maid. 

You, with the burdens of each state, 
Have dower too liberal and too great, 
Who married and who did not mate. 
Nature, our mother prodigal, 

Loosens her rivers to run to waste, 
And lets her grain and apples fall 
Where none may reap and none may taste. 
And is your beauty so misplaced, 

Are you bereft if unembraced ? 

Not so, O young Evangelist ; 

Your lips in loneliness declare 

Their Maker’s glory unto all, 

The crown of sorrow that you wear 
Puts men beneath your holy thrall : 
Some weaker sister’s cross you bear, 





Mismarried. 


And there you stand where she would fall. 


You do not dream the hope you give 
To many another heart to live: 

O you would triumph, knew you all. 
The very priest at altar-stone 

Can see in you his sister own. 

Was John Divine all unaware 

Of Mary Magdalen’s radiant hair? 
Or did its gold thread interweave 
The mystic network of his prayer ? 
Why even his dread Apocalypse 
Betrays her shining presence there. 
For woman’s grace and Heavenly grace 
Are locked in mystical embrace, 

As when grave Mary, in her place 
In Paradise, turns and kisses Eve. 
And, dear one of the double dower, 
Take heart of happiness in this— 
Who gaily here forgo Love’s bliss, 
In Heaven have plenitude of power. 
The face which only Angels kiss 
Has foretastes of fruition’s hour, 


You heard, and said the words were good 
I fain had cancelled if I could, 

When, looking up, I saw you, Sweet, 
So finished, yet so incomplete :— 

A field of wheat, yet no man’s food— 
A throne whereon no king may sit : 
Your shining hair a Convent hood, 
Your symmetry a solitude. 

And yet the Lord ordaineth it, 

Or, not ordaining, doth permit, 

He puts the banished body here, 
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Mismarried. 


He makes it good, He makes it dear. 
His own fair garden grows the fruit, 
And while He offers it He says : 
“Eat not, O Angel, or be brute!” 
And long it seems until the days 
The Body spiritual shall stand, 
Love’s very Essence, at His Hand. | 
All puzzles of our time and place 
Which men and lovers fail to fit 

Are focussed, Dear, in your one face. 
In your fair forehead’s holy writ 
God’s hands mysteriously trace 

The riddle of our fallen race. 
Thereat lies baffled all our wit. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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Lectured by Pugin. 


HE fires of ineffectual controversy about ecclesiastical 
architecture have paled of late. The battle of the styles 
is no longer a battle to the death. Fifty years ago the principal 
English Catholics, under the spell of the elder Pugin, were 
almost persuading themselves that to worship in a Gothic 
church was to render a particular homage to God ; and that he 
who proposed to build a Roman shrine in England denied his 
country and brought himself within the sphere of paganism. 
Nobody uses these phrases to-day ; and now, when the building 
of the Cathedral is seriously spoken about, it seems enough to 
say that the shell of a Roman church will cost less than the 
shell of a Gothic to quiet any preference which Catholic 
Englishmen still hold for the style of architecture which their 
fathers found so fitting for the expression of religion. 

In the beginning of 1838 the Edinburgh Catholic Magazine 
recorded, with almost solemnity, that Mr. Pugin had put his 
hand to the work of architectural reform. He was announced 
to be taking in hand buildings at “ Reading, Derby, Uttoxeter, 
Scarisbrick, and, we hope, Birmingham.” But Pugin, according 
to the hopes of the time, was not merely to build himself, he 
was to educate the taste of all builders and users of buildings. 
“He has entered,” we are told with triumph, “upon a wider 
field, and, tracing the evil of our present degraded architecture 
to its source, viz., the ignorance of ecclesiastics in such matters, 
he has vigorously set about the reformation of the evil, by 


purifying the source from which it springs. With this view he 
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accepted the Professorship of Ecclesiastical Architecture and 
Antiquities at St. Mary’s College, Oscott; in which capacity 
he intends to deliver a course of public lectures to the students, 
accompanying them with such private instruction as will be 
necessary for conveying a complete knowledge of the theory, if 
not the practice, of the science. By this means our clergy, 
even if they are not Wickams and Waynfleets in designing 
and executing monuments of human skill, will, at all events, be 
judges of what is proper, and no longer be left at the mercy 
of men, whose ignorance or bad faith, or both, have often 
proved as unfavourable to the classical taste of their reverend 
employers, as to their purse.” 

The opening lecture, by which the taste of England was to be 
made Gothic, was delivered in the presence of all the professors 
and students of the College; and some hasty sketch of it may 
be of interest at the present time, if only to show how unstable 
are fashions, even in architecture. In accordance with the 
serious spirit of the speaker and his hearers, this first lecture of 
the series was spoken of as a sort of “ Architectural sermon,” 
that set forth the advantages of the study of ecclesiastical archi- 


tecture: 


“This study, to the English Catholic especially, excluded as he 
is trom those great churches which the piety of his ancestors had 
erected, must prove a source of great delight. Through the 
history of these venerable piles, he traces back the antiquity of 
the faith and discipline of the church to the very period of its 
foundation ; he dwells with intense interest on the long succes- 
sion of holy Prelates, whose progressive labours raised these 
enormous structures—-their munificence, their piety, and zeal ; he 
perceives the devotion and faith of the people, and the excellence 
which had been attained in art. Every step made in this study 
is a fresh link to bind him to the faith of his forefathers: and I 
feel confident, that the man who holds communion with the 
ancient days of Catholic England, though he is forced to exist 
in the very hot-bed of Protestant infidelity, would never be 
entrapped by the modern delusions of pretended improve- 
ment and intellectual advancement—delusions, dangerous as 
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they are false, but delusions, which I grieve to say have suc- 
ceeded in deceiving even Catholics of these days. Yes! the great 
enemy of mankind, who has ever found means to instil poison 
through the purest channels, has converted the very supports of 
Christian piety into stumbling-blocks and pitfalls; and it is 
grievously true, that not only heretics have taken the holy 
splendour of the Church as a pretext for levelling their blas- 
phemous attacks upon her, but even some who bear the name 
of Catholics have joined with these traducers in condemning the 
brightest period of Christian history—the Middle Ages——and 
actually blush at the supposed ignorance of their ancestors, 
when, were they but acquainted with the truth, they would hurl 
defiance at such calumniators, and bring forth such a bright 
phalanx of saintly and learned men, as would shrivel into 
nothingness the philosophers of these pretending days.” 


After alluding to the general appearance of the Catholic 
churches then existing, which he described as “having the 
exterior of a Dissenting conventicle, and the exterior of a con- 
cert room,” he proceeded with what the contemporary chronicler 
describes as “these spirited and soul-stirring remarks” : 


“Truly, from the appearance of the majority of Catholic 
chapels in this country, it would seem that the Catholics have 
almost forgot that the glorious Cathedrals of this land were, every 
one, Catholic churches, built and endowed by Catholic zeal and 
piety ; yes, and every church, worthy of the name, throughout 
the country, and every building reaily deserving of admiration. 
By a tyrannical apostate were they first wrested from the Church 
of God ; by villany were they kept from it; by oppression and 
cruel persecution has the heresy, which robbed them, been main- 
tained ; and by injustice, calumnies, and love of gain are 
they still kept in the hands of their usurpers. But let us re- 
member that, from fotindation-stone to top, they are Catholic ; 
every shilling of their endowment is drawn from land bestowed 
by Catholic piety ; every sculptured emblem that remains pro- 
claims them Catholic, and stands an existing testimony against 
the robbers who have alienated and hold them. They have been 
plundered and desecrated, it is true, but they have been the 
scene of the most solemn and holy mysteries ; they have become 
the spoil of the hypocrite and the parasite, but they were raised 
by zealous and holy men—by men whose names are dear to the 
Faithful—an Augustine, a Wulstan, a Waynfleet, an Islip. More- 
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over, their fect have trod these very pavements, and their remains 
still repose beneath them. Well, therefore, may we cry out, when 
looking on these glorious piles, “ Their very stones are dear to 
us, though it grieveth us to see them in the dust.” From those 
very doors, now closed against us, has oft issued forth a long 
procession of holy priests : oft have the deep tones of the Angelus 
been sent from those ancient towers ; and oft has their solemn 
peal ushered in some great festal day. That deserted nave has 
been thronged, from generation to generation, with faithful wor- 
shippers ; that choir, now blocked up with pews, and disfigured 
by a table, was once graced with the tabernacle of the Most 
High, and has oft shone resplendent with rich and costly garni- 
ture ; that altar-stone, now trodden under foot, has been anointed 
with the holy chrism ; that niche has not always been empty, nor 
that shrine defaced; the loud burst of the Glorza has oft re- 
sounded through those vaulted aisles; those damp and 
mouldering cloisters have oft re-echoed the falling footsteps 
of some holy man, as he recited his appointed office; those 
fretted vaults have been reddened with the glare of funeral 
torches, as some departed brother was borne to his tomb, while 
the deep notes of the De Profundis have been chaunted for his 
soul’s repose! Does not the remembrance of these things en- 
dear to us these venerable churches? Does not the Ovate pro 
anima, on that time-worn slab, speak to the heart of the 
Catholic at this day, who, as he piously fulfils the humble re- 
quest of the Faithful departed, seems to hold communion with 
those ancient days of truth ?” 


The mention of those “ gigantic churches,” gave Pugin an op- 
portunity of exerting his powers of enthusiastic description : 


“ And how appropriate—how admirably fitted is the plan and 
arrangement of these churches for their holy destination. See, 
in the quiet recesses of those chapels, how the Faithful assemble 
for early sacrifice, kneeling in silence before the various altars 
where, at the appointed hours, the celebrants, preceded by their 
assistants, arrive ; see how the supplicants to the Mother of God 
flock around the altar of our Blessed Lady, and present their 
votive gifts in thankful remembrance of past deliverance. Look 
at the various groups scattered over the vast area of the edifice, 
all earnest in supplication, and say whether it is not in- 
deed, the house of prayer. But, it is on some holy festival 
that these glorious churches are seen in their full splendour. 
Soon as the deep intonations of the ponderous bell proceed from 
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the lofty towers, summoning the people to the solemnity, the 
whole city flocks within the spacious walls of the vast edifice. 
Thousands enter after thousands; yet, so extensive is the area, 
that it seems but scarcely filled. The High Altar presents one 
blaze of light ; tapers innumerable burn around ; long suits of 
storied tapestry are hung from pillar to pillar, and line each 
wall. The organs send forth a loud burst of melody; the full 
chaunt of the choir is heard ; and from an arched entrance, with 
slow and solemn step, the procession advances. A long line of 
venerable ecclesiastics, attired in copes of cloth of gold, pass in 
splendid succession ; holy relics, shrined in gold and silver of 
finest chasing, and sparkling with gems, are borne along for the 
veneration of the people ; while tapers of purest wax are burnt 
around them, and the fragrance of incense proceeds from the 
silver thuribles fuming all the way. The splendour of the Mass 
is beyond conception ; and when the Holy Sacrifice is accom- 
plished, and thousands at one instant, and on one marble pave- 
inent, adore the sacred Host, the whole scene is so sublime and 
overpowering as to seem like some bright vision of the heavenly 
glories !” 


Pugin was fond of contrasts. He made them with his pencil 
in a volume which still retains its savour; and in this Oscott 
lecture he could not lose the opportunity afforded him of placing 
a modern by the side of an ancient architect : 


“No calculations were then made, before commencing, on the 
probable return of interest for the capital expended ; nor did 
the builders consider how the greatest possible profit might be 
drawn into their pockets, during the execution of the work. 
No! the ancient Cementarii, as they were termed, were men of 
a different description. Such trading, under the cloak of art, be- 
longed to the modern architects, or surveyors (for the terms are 
now synonymous)—men, for the most part, utterly despicable ; 
who venture to profess a noble art, for the sole purpose of prosti- 
tuting and degrading it to their own private interests ; and they 
have so far succeeded, that, while immense fortunes have been 
amassed, their very name has almost become a reproach: men, 
without one particle of soul or feeling, except the hope of gain 
or the fear of loss. They proceed to design a church, a poor- 
house, or a tavern, in the same business sort of manner. They 
have a set of stale ideas, drawn from borrowed sources, which 
they keep as stock patterns, and transpose to serve all purposes. 
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They do not understand any style, but profess themselves 
masters of all; and they will undertake any absurdity to suit 
the caprice of an individual, provided they are well paid. I 
never behold one of those sprucely-dressed, ignorant, insolent 
pretenders without a bitter rising of bile, on hearing the careless 
manner with which he speaks of the greatest efforts of ancient art, 
cloaking his ignorance of their merit by an affected indifference. 
Show him a splendid piece of sculpture, and he will talk of the 
material out of which it has been carved: tell him of some vast 
Cathedral, he will ask if it proved a good job for the contractor. 
The superficial contents of a brick wall, or plastered ceiling, on 
which he gains as much a square rood, is of infinitely greater 
interest to him that the most elaborate production of an artist. 
In fine, he draws, looks, thinks, and lives at so much per cent. 
This is the very acme of his ideas; and he would estimate the 
Raffael Cartoons by the yard, canvas included, and gird the 
limbs of Michael Angelo’s “ Crucifiction ” to price the labour.” 


Then he reverts from “such degraded characters” to describe 
an architect of the olden time, “of course, the very antipodes of 
the mercenary wretch I have just described ” : 


“About four centuries ago, half way up the nave of Win- 
chester, then a massive Norman structure, attached to one of 
the heavy clustered pillars, stood an image of our Blessed Lady, 
venerable for its great antiquity and admirable for its design. 
Beneath it stood an altar, where an aged and holy Monk of the 
Abbey daily offered up the Eucharistic sacrifice. Here, at the 
appointed hour, a poor scholar might be seen, distinguished by 
his constant attendance and fervent devotion. This poor boy 
was William, afterwards called of Wickham, Winchester’s future 
Bishop, rebuilder of its church, and Chancellor of England. 
Here, then, did this good youth plant the seeds of early 
piety which brought forth such glorious fruits in his 
maturer age. Here, in the very spot where now stands, 
in gorgeous splendour, his Chantry tomb, did this poor 
boy pour forth his supplications to God, and invoke the 
patronage of his Virgin Mother. Nor were his prayers offered 
in vain: a blessing was on him, and all he did prospered. For, 
in a few years, his great talents having brought him to the notice 
of Edward III, at the age of twenty-four he was entrusted with 
the difficult and important charge of rebuilding the Royal Castle 
of Windsor. This great undertaking he accomplished with con- 
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summate skill, and now his pious mind inducing him to under- 
take severer and more sacred duties, he was shortly afterwards 
ordained priest. Rising rapidly in church preferment, continu- 
ally giving proof of his great munificence, he at length became 
Bishop of the very church which had been the scene of his early 
piety, and towards which he seemed always to have borne a 
most lively interest. The exalted station to which he had at- 
tained, so far from rendering him proud and forgetful of his 
former lowly state, made him only seek to dispense the great 
wealth and power he now possessed for the benefit of his poorer 
brethren and the greater glory of God. He now undertook 
three noble projects, all of which he not only lived to carry into 
execution, but to witness the beneficial effects resulting from 
them. . . . The whole life of this great and good man 
presents a succession of such pious deeds: and when, after a 
long career of most active usefulness to his fellow-men, this good 
Prelate tranquilly expired, all classes and ranks mourned the 
loss of him who was at once the holy Bishop, the profound 
statesman, the munificent patron of art, and the father of the 


poor.” 


A list of eminent architects follows next, all of whom were 
ecclesiastics ; though “such was the modesty of those great men, 
who worked entirely for the glory of God, and thought infinitely 
more of exciting the devotion of others by their labour than of 
exalting their own personal celebrity, that comparatively very 
few of the great builders, who flourished during the Middle 
Ages, are at all known to us. But though their names are lost 
in oblivion their works still exist : “ Before the stupendous works 
of these great artists, all the edifices of more modern times sink 
into utter insignificance—mere puny attempts, meagre and 
paltry imitations. Nay, I will assert, that the justly extolled 
works of Egyptian and classic antiquity will lose much of their 
lustre when compared with theirs.” The concluding portion of 
the lecture brings us to a discussion of the objections raised 
against these edifices by men who, nevertheless, acknowledge the 
skill of their construction and the magnificence of their design. 
These objections are classed as follows: 

Firstly : Superstition. 
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Secondly : That the sums of money expended on the erection 
of ancient churches were either extorted from dying penitents, 
or received as compensations for past, present, or even future 
sins, 

Thirdly: That the splendour of the Church proceeded, not 
from a desire of rendering homage to God, but from mere 
worldly ostentation. 

Fourthly: The great ignorance of ancient Churchmen, and 
that they practised continual imposition on the people. 

In refutation, it is observed by Pugin that “superstition, in 
the minds of Protestants, is a term of very extensive signification, 
every species of devotion, or honour rendered to God, being thus 
denominated by their different classes, some of these even in- 
cluding prayer itself.’ It is also shown to have been the source 
of immense temporal advantages, and a pretext for getting rid 
of many irksome and oppressive duties. The assertion of our 
churches being erected by the bequests of “ dying sinners ” is 
met by the fact of the far greater part of them owing their 
foundation to the exertions of “living Saints.” If any bene- 
factions were made by men whose conduct had been deserving 
of censure, such benefactions were not considered as a palliation 
of their crimes, but as a proof of their repentance, as all historical 
documents will tend to prove. As for “such vile practices as 
compounding for or consenting to sin,” the answer must be given 
in Mr. Pugin’s own words: 


‘“Ostentation is the term by which the misrepresenting and 
calumniating writers of these times designate the holy splendour 
of the church—splendour as far removed from worldly glory as 
day from night. The materials of the sacerdotal vestments are 
costly, it is true, and their appearance is dazzling ; but why are 
they so? That the great dignity of God’s holy worship may 
be in some slight degree manifested through His ministers. 
Follow the venerable man who, while in the choir, wears such 
stately apparel-—follow him to the sacristy, and beneath that 
splendour you will find the coarse frock of the Monk, or even the 
hair-shirt of penance. Go with him to his cell, and the narrow 
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chamber and humble furniture, such as the meanest servants of 
our days would despise, will soon prove how little worldly pride 
or even comfort has part in the mind of such a man. So far 
from pride or ostentation being produced in the soul of ecclesi- 
astics, by the splendid apparel used in the worship of God, 
a great moral lesson is conveyed to the mind through 
them. These vestments are not the gaudy trappings of 
the day; they are of ancient fashion. They have shrouded 
the forms of a long succession of venerable men who 
have preceded them in their holy office, and whose dust 
lies in the tombs around them; and their successors will 
still wear them when they themselves have been borne to the 
grave. Moreover, they are the badges which ever remind them 
of the sacred dignity of their office,and the mystical meaning 
conveyed by these vestments renders them as edifying to the 
people as they are appropriate for the holy offices in which they 
are used. Then, as regards the buildings themselves, either of 
conventual or Cathedral establishments, how small a portion, 
both of extent or decoration, do the domestic buildings bear to 
that portion of the edifice dedicated to the worship of God ? 
How do z¢s pinnacles, roof, and spires tower above all the rest, 
showing ¢hai to be the great object which caused the erection of 
the surrounding buildings. And of these, again, what a trifling 
portion was occupied by the Community themselves! Yet, how 
customary is it for persons in these days, when looking at some 
of those venerable remains, to exclaim: ‘Why such numerous 
chambers and such lofty halls?’ And when they behold the 
capacious chimneys, in the exultation of ignorance they exclaim : 
‘Oh! the gluttonous Monks! See their great kitchen!! See 
their cellars!!!’ Fools! before these fires were prepared the 
food which nourished the poor for miles around ; in these cham- 
bers were lodged the weary traveller and pilgrim: these great 
halls were ever filled with guests, entertained by noble and 
boundless hospitality, welcomed as brothers by those glorious 
men who were at once the ministers of God, the supports of 
learning, and the fathers of the poor. Oh! how it does enrage 
me to hear some spruce parson, in whose house luxury is visible 
throughout every chamber to disgusting excess, whose half- 
uttered wish is responded to by the liveried minions who wait 
around him, whose table groans under delicacies to pamper his 
palled appetite, who can scarce drag his lazy limbs from bed at 
noon-day, rail at Monks, terming them ‘supine! ignorant! lazy 
Monks! !’—men, who left their hard pallets at midnight, to sing 
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lauds to God!—men, profound in scince and art ; to whose inde- 
fatigable labours we owe the perpetnation of all literature and 
historical record—men, exercising immense charity, full of zeal 
and austere of life—men, in fine, living solely for the glory of 
God and the benefit of their fellow-men. Is it not past all en- 
during, to hear such glorious spirits as these for ever traduced 


and ridiculed by every upstart writer and pretending puppy of 
these times >—to hear them termed ‘ignorant impostors !’ ” 


The lecture concluded with a spirited exhortation to the study 
of the subject under consideration, and “the plaudits of the 
audience gave cheering hopes that the appeal was not made in 
vain.” But all that was when the world was younger by more 
than fifty years. 

PHILIP HEMANS. 





House and Home. 


HERE is the house, the house we love? 
By field or river, square or street, 
The house our hearts go dreaming of, 
That lonely waits our hurrying feet ; 
The house to which we come, we come, 
To make that happy house our home. 


Is it under grey London skies? 

Or somewhere hid in fields and trees, 
With gardens where a musk wind sighs, 

Or one brown plot to grow heartsease ? 
I know not. Where it stands it holds 
Our secret that the days unfold. 


O dear dream-house, for you I store 

A medley of such curious things 
As a wise thrush goes counting o’er, 

Ere the glad moon of songs and wings, 
When a small nest makes all her Heaven, 
And a true mate that sings at even. 


Up those dim stairs my heart will steal, 

And quietly through the listening rooms, 
And long in prayerful love will kneel, 

And in the sweet-aired twilight glooms 
Will set a curtain straight, or chair, 
And dust and order and make fair . 





























Flouse and Home. 


O tarrying Time, hasten, until 


You light our hearth-fires, dear and warm, 


Set pictures on those walls so chill, 


And draw our curtains ‘gainst the storm, 


And shut us in together, Time, 
In a new world, a happier clime ! 


Whether our house be new or old 
We care not; we will drive away 
From last year’s nest its memories cold, 
And all be gold that once was grey. 
O dear dream-house for which we pray, 
Our feet come slowly up your way! 


KATHARINE HINKSON. 
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s not too much for STICKPHAST PASTE, but the price is only 
6d. and 1/- per bottle, including a strong and useful brush. 











(Punch is responsible for this transposition !) 


THE HAIRLESS AUTHOR’S 
PAPER-PAD. 











“With bad paper, one’s best is impossible.” 


The Author’s Hairless Paper-Pad (issued by 


The Leadenhall Press, Ltd.) Contains, in block form, fifty sheets of strong 
hairless paper, over which—being of unusual but not painful smoothness— 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Easily detachable, the size of the 
sheets is about 74 x 8# in., and the price is only that charged for common 
scribbling paper. THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD may be com- 
fortably used, whether at the desk, held in the hand, or resting on-the 
knee. As being most convenient for both author and compositor, the 
paper is ruled the narrow way, and, of course, on one side only.—Szxpence 
each ; 5/- per dozen, ruled or plain.* 

*/f to be forwarded by post, send 2d. extra for postage of single Pad and ts. for postage of one 

dozen Pads. 
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